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The altar was ablaze in a halo of glory 
Pére. Labrosse was transfigured .. . His 
voyageurs clothes gave way to priestly 
raiments, white and gold. Still singing 
the words of the Christmas carol, he 
slowly proceeded to the altar . The 
church bell still tolled midnight 


(See page 280) 


From the sketch by Charles 
W’. Simpson, R.C.A., repro 
duced by courtesy of the 
artist and of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway 





























THE BELL TOLLED 


At Tadoussac, 1782 


By Marius BARBEAU 


ERE LABROSSE, escorted 
by two Indians and a 
few huskies, was trudg- 
snowshoes 

the winter- 
Saguenay 


ing on 
down 
bound 
river to Tadoussac. 
The snow 
to fall in large 
flakes as the shades 
of night slowly 
thickened. The air 
was heavy as lead, 


began 


Lo 


MAUD nina u 


and the iev wilder- ae cnage v 4 adon 
ness silent and erence 
moody. The voyageurs still kept on 
the trail only because they neared 


the mouth of the river and hoped to 
arrive in good time at the little chapel, 
where the bell would soon toll Midnight. 
For this was Christmas eve, in the vear 
1782 

The huskies pricked their ears, nosed 
the air and trotted along more quickly. 


Then they broke into howling, like 
wolves, and plunged ahead into the 
darkness. The Indians hastened after 


them, leaving the old missionary — he 
was seventy far behind. Tiny lights 
flickered to the left ; the dark hills tapered 
to a low neck of land, and rose in an arch 
falling back quickly to the level of the 
frozen river. Here at last was the end 
of the long journey, Tadoussac, at the 
mouth of the Saguenay on the St. 
Lawrence. The fur-trading post stood 
on the shore, and, beyond, the wooden 
chapel. ‘“Noél, Noél! Christmas!” 
chanted Pére Labrosse. “Un Dieu 
Sauveur fait de nos cceurs la conquéte”’ 

“the Saviour has won our hearts.” 
Then out of breath, hand on his breast 
to silence his heart, he murmured 
“Mon Dieu, aidez-moi’’—‘‘Help me, 


QO Lord!” 

A large bonfire was burning in front 
of the palisade, between the fur trading 
post and the Indian tents standing in 
the edge of the broken ice, 


a row at 


al a i i 


' thin 


MIDNIGHT 


A Christmas 
Legend 










which the tides kept 
piling high on the shore. 
The dogs and the 
huskies barked to 
the echo. River 
folk and woodland 
natives moved 
about excitedly. 
They had gathered 
here for Christmas 
and the New Year. 

The last to arrive, 


Pére Labrosse 


pig n 1747. I paused before 

reaching the 
rendez-vous. for he must recover this 
breath and meditate a moment. He, the 


shepherd, would once more meet his flock, 
a mixed lot of sheep and wolves, mostly 
wolves; they were savages, adventurers 
and combers of the woods. Yet his 
heart was full of pity and love for them, 
now more than ever, since he had 
devoted his life to them, and Christmas 
meant the birth of Jesus, the coming of 
the Redeemer. Where was the Redeemer 
needed more than in this wilderness! 
“May God forgive me, if I have 
sinned!’ he prayed, bowing his head in 
humility. Alas! he had disobeyed church 
authorities, once long ago. Mgr. Briand, 
the bishop, never could he forget !— 
had abolished the midnight mass in 
town and wherever the celebration led 


to frivolity and intemperance. He, 
Labrosse, a Jesuit, could not, at that 
time, bring himself to renounce the 


pageant of Redemption. True enough, 
the black sheep had spoiled the feast 
with their orgies. But why consider the 
sinners rather than the faithful, why 
forego the joy of kneeling at the manger 
and singing with all Christendom, 
“Noél”’ — “Christmas!” ? 

Exactly twenty years before he had 
approached the altar, against the bishop’s 
formal command, in the Tadoussac 
chapel, to celebrate the midnight mass 
for his flock, the same little flock of 








~é 





were gathered together this 
Impelled by a mysterious 


sinners as 
very night. 


force he had begun the service back- 
wards, from the end towards the 
beginning: first, with, ‘“‘Ite, missa est”’ 

“the mass is over!” and then, “Agnus 
Dei!” “Lamb of God...”’ Unawares, 
he was inverting the sacred ritual. 


Instead of the holy mass he was perform- 
ing what is known as a “‘messe noire” 
“black mass,” a sacrilegious perversion. 
Horror stricken, he had fled from the 
altar, and departed on the winter trail 
for Quebec, where he would beat his 
culp before the bishop. He had repented 
and atoned ever since, first, as a teacher 
in Quebec under the watchful eve of 
episcopal authorities, then again as a 
missionary whose domain extended over 
immense territories: from Cacouna and 
{timouski down to the country of the 
Aeadians, and on the north shore of the 
Saint Lawrence up to Chicoutimi and 
the northlands of the Montagnais 
Indians. Everywhere he was known as 
“le bon Pére which in itself 
was a reward for his devotion; and his 
title. even after the fall of Quebee to the 
British, still remained “‘ Missionnaire des 


Labrosse”’, 


Postes du Domaine du _ Roi’’—‘‘Mis- 
sionary of the Posts in the King’s 
Domain.’ Yes, he had served his God 


his bishop, his fellow-men for many 
vears. He had tried to be a saint, if 
love could ever make a saint. Perhaps 
he had only succeeded in being a sinner, 
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like his flock. 
for him was 
mixture ol 
villainy: 


sinning 
Humanity 
a puzzle. a 


holiness and 


and Redemption, a 
mystery, since he so 
readily had erred in 


its interpretation when 
seeking guidance in his 
own lenient intuition 
rather than in the rule 
of the church. 

News had arrived from Quebec that 
the bishop at last had lifted the ban 





An altar dado carved for the Briand Chapel in the 

Seminary of Quebec by Pierre Emond, tn 1784 

The olive branches represent Olivier, the name of 

Mer. Briand, the Bishop, who, after the conquest 
hanned the midnight mass 





























THE 


the clergy might 


ind 
now celebrate midnight 


mass, provided this 
happened without the 
attendant 


forme! 


abuse of 
times. The 
pastors were left to 
then responsibili- 
ties. ** Yes, provided, .!" 
Labrosse thought, 
shrugging his shoulders, 
and he pondered 
whether self-denial could prevail over sin, 
whether human nature could ever 


own 


‘ ] 
ana 





The baptismal font representing John the Baptist 
b ne Lord; a carving by Thomas Baillatrge, 
1836 


iptisine t 
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really be reformed. Had the Redeemer 
been justified in striving to save humani- 
tv from perdition? The missionary’s 
faith in moral salvation, after a long 
life of hardships and disillusions, was 
wavering. Yet, no sooner was he aware 
of the doubt that saddened his soul 
than he shook himself as if to awaken, 
and beat his breast with ‘*Mea culpa” 
“T am guilty!” 


Unable this time to reawaken himself, 
he could not move another step, though 
he stood within a stone’s throw of his 
goal and = he the bonfire 
blazing on the shore. The first joy at the 
sight of Tadoussae quickly had subsided, 
the distant voices of men, even the 
barking of dogs, no longer thrilled in 
the chill air; the crowd had abandoned 
the bonfire. The missionary’s feet were 
fastened to his snowshoes and the 
snowshoes to the ice. His limbs were 
freezing, and his heart was dying. He 
was frightened. He was not frightened 
of death the end would only relieve 
him of his labours but at the thought 
of approaching the Tadoussac altar 
once more on Christmas night. The 
bishop now authorized him to celebrate 
midnight mass, provided He was 
left to his own lights, alone, unaided. 


could see 


And his lights failed him. Would the 
mysterious force again grip him and 


compel him into the perversion of the 
black mass? He was terrified. 








After a while a man appeared in the 
distance, between the palisade and the 
tents; this man was the only one in 
sight. He stood there, near the bonfire, 
hesitant, staggering on his legs, a grim 
shadow at the open gate of hell. No, 
he was not Satan, only an Indian, 
probably drunk. Where had all the 
others vanished to, mysteriously ? Indig- 
nation rose within the old missionary’s 
breast. But he could endure it no longer; 
he was as limp as the string of a broken 
bow. He was really very ill. 

The Indian came towards him slowly. 
When he him, Labrosse 
whispered, 

“Is that you, Twilight ?” 

“Me, Twilight!’ 

“My son, what has happened to you? 
You seem tired, very tired.” 


stood beside 


» 


“Tired, very tired. They gave me 
firewater Why don’t you come? 
You are very tired too!” 


The missionary could not reprimand 
his native guide for his instant lapse 
into intemperance; he was the only one 
of his two guides who had remembered 
and come back for him on the trail 
when he was missing. 
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B,pert de tadoucac ee 


ic, from the 1613 edition of Champlain's Voyages. 


©)Public Archives of Canada 
“Help me, son!” he said, “we are 
both on an evil path.”’ 

And they, the saint and the sinner, 
started together towards the Hudson’s 
Bay post, where the Christmas lights 
shone brightly through the windows, 
within the palisaded court. 

At the Tadoussac trading post Pére 
Labrosse, exhausted and heart-broken, 
fellin a heap upon a bear pelt in front 
of the counter and his head dropped 


on a log near the stove. His eyes, 
closed as if forever, had sunk in their 
orbits, and his white hair, long as a 


patriarch’s, flowed in disorder over his 
shoulders. 

“Lend me a hand, boys,”’ Hovington 
the clerk, said. “Something has gone 
wrong with him.” 

No one was sober enough really to 
help. And what could ruffians do when 
an old missionary, after a_ perilous 
journey down from Chicoutimi, stumbled 
in and crashed to the ground? Hoving- 
ton knew that Pére Labrosse had gazed 


inside the Indian tents, found his 
flock distracted gone wild with 
spirits. Then he had turned his back, 


shed tears and beat on his chest. There 
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1 sketch of Tadoussac in 1829 in ‘*‘Canadian Illustrated News”’. 


would be no communion, he had declared, 
no midnight mass, no Christmas! 
The trader felt sorry for Pére Labrosse, 


and those of his fellows who had not 
sunk into irresponsibility, were more 
startled than sobered. One of them, 


excited, pulled at the missionary’s boots; 
perhaps his feet were frozen. Another 
began to sob like a child, thinking that 
his friend was dead. 

The chief factor walked in and placed 
his ear against the missionary’s heart. 
No, the old man was not dead, only 
unconcious. Rub his feet, rub his legs, 
rub him all over, and he may revive. 
\t seventy, no one, even for the sake 
of Christmas, should tempt Providence 
as he had done; his life surely was 
drawing to a close. 

As soon as the old man’s breath 
warmed up and his heart beat evenly, a 
sight of relief was heard on all sides. 
Even the revellers, aroused from their 
stupor, were beginning to realize that 
they must sit up, for something had 
happened. Pére Labrosse, so they heard, 
had come back for Christmas. Here he 
was, nearly frozen to death. What on 
earth would happen! 


© Public Archives of Canada. 


Hovington poured a tumbler full of 
rum and put it to the old missionary’s 
lips; this would help to revive him. 
But the liquid streamed down upon the 
white beard. After a while, he tried 
again. The old man swallowed some 
of it, coughed and faintly awakened. 
Then he fell asleep again. 

In his sleep Pére Labrosse had a 
dream. Glooscap, the Indian trickster 
or evil spirit, appeared to him out of the 
polar night. “I am Icicle,” he said. 
“Though one-legged, I travel through 
the air like my sisters the Northern 
Lights. My son, you are tired of the 
trail. Ride on my back to Tadoussac. 
But remember, when you arrive there, 
you must give me a bottle of rum; it is 
the White Man’s gift to the Red-Skins, 
my children.” 

Glooscap grinned at him and his grin 
was that of Satan. Then he changed 
into a serpent, the Great Serpent. For 
the Indian deity and Satan were twin 
brothers; they drew pagans and sinners 
to their doom. 

While Labrosse was still dozing, his 
spirit emerged from the coma and 
slowly passed into a halo of light. 
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~ 
Old cedar barns in th rater Siguena district From a painting by A J facrRson 
©) National ¢ , Cu 








Tadoussac, from a photograph by Livernois, 1865 ©) Public Archives of Canada 
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Cape Eternity on the Saguenay From a painting by Gordon Pfeiffer, of Quebec 
— . 
be Rte 
£ Mia 
7. 
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Tadoussac, from a painting by W. Armstrong, 1901. (© Public Archives of Canada. 
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The Blessed Virgin § des- 
cended in clouds on to the 
earth. There she stepped 
upon the head of the Ser- 
pent, whose tail was barbed 
like an arrow, and whose 
coils embraced the earth 

a globe no larger than 
a ball. With a smile the 
Virgin crushed the head of 
the Serpent, and brought 
out of her bosom a small 
child whose smile lit the 
earth: the Infant Jesus, 
our Saviour, to the very 
image of the wax statuette 
in the Tadoussae chapel. 
Then the heavenly vision 
disappeared. 

A smell of rum filled the 
air: it choked the mission- 
ary; he coughed. Awakened, 
though still with his 
closed, he heard a 
man say, “He’s not dead, 
only asleep!’ Give him 
another mouthful, it will 
revive him.”” The appari- 
tion of Glooscap and the 
bottle of rum came back. 
Raising his hand, he pushed 
the cursed thing aside. A 
tumbler rolled to the 
ground. 

His mind was now very clear, though 
his eye-lids were heavy. ‘‘Tadoussac, 
he thought, at the very beginning, was 
the centre of the New World, the home 
of sin, and the Saguenay, a river of 
perdition, which Cartier had once mis- 
taken for a kingdom the gate of 
Cathay and the Golden Age! Every 
kind of reprobate from Spain, Portugal 
and France had come here in turn, to 
seek hidden treasures, grovel with the 
Indians and drink to the dregs the cup 
of iniquity. Oh God, cast your bolt and 
punish this place like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even if I should go down 
with it for my sin!*For I have doubted 
your infinite Love? 

The bell tolled Midnight at the old 
chapel, and angelic voices in the air 
seemed to sing the Christmas hymn 
“Fétons la Noél!’’ Pére Labrosse rose 
from the ground in a trance, walked 


eyes 


A wooden 
the early colonial days, repre- 


senting the 





statue, carved in 


Virgin crushing 
the head of 


from the counter to the 
door, which opened of 
itself, and all alone he 
disappeared in the direction 
of the chapel. The bell 
vent on tossing its call 
up and down the Saint 
Lawrence and into the 
wilderness of the Saguenay 
river to the far north. 
“De la Noél c’est la féte!”’ 
The Missionary sang on his 
wav with the angels, and 
his voice rose above the din 
of orgy in the Indian tents 
and the renewed revelry at 
the Hudson’s Bay fur trad 
ing post. 

The 
coureurs 
trading 


voyvageurs and the 
bois at the 
post meanwhile 
familiar drinking 
love song set to the 
same tune, “Le Papillon 
suit la chandelle The 
Butterf y the candle 
seeks.”” (See opposite page 

“Noél, Noél, un Dieu 
sauveur! — Christmas, 
Christmas, a 


des 


sang a 


and 


Saviour is 
born!’ prevailed in’ the 
end over the song of the 
poor “Butterfly” burning 


off its wings. 


the serpent 


Heavenly lights shone in the little 
chapel, the altar was ablaze in a halo 
of glory, and the Infant Jesus at the 
manger greeted with open arms the 
old missionary as he entered by the 
front door. A beam of light shot through 
the open door past the little harbour of 
Tadoussac, the Saint Lawrence 
and its immense waste of salt waters, 
into the far lands of the South and the 


across 


West. It was the lone star of Hope and 
Redemption in the emptiness of the 
New World. 

Pére Labrosse was transfigured as 


he moved up the aisle. His voyageur’s 
clothes fell off his limbs and gave way to 
priestly raiments, white and gold. Still 
singing the words of the Christmas 
carol “He reigns upon the earth ie 
he slowly proceeded to the altar. 

A shadow swept across his face while 
he paused before the ritual. Was this 
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De /e No -e/ c'esk /a fe- 


Chautens No-t/ a-vee ar-deur- / 


, 





No-el, No-e an Dies Seu-veur 


Fait la lu “fue lo De nus Court. 


THE CAROL OF PERE LABROSSE 


Translation by Regina Lenore Shoolman 


De la Noél c’est la féte, 
(Chantons Noél avee ardeur! 
Noél, Noél, un Dieu Sauveur 
Fait la conquéte de nos cceurs. 


L’Enfant nait en une étable, 
Pendant l’hiver, en cette nuit. 
I] se fait pauvre aujourd’hui, 
Tandis que la terre est a lui! 


Disparaissez, ombres, figures, 
Faites place a la vérité! 

De Jésus la nativité 

Vient d’accomplir les Ecritures. 


it is the joyous night of Christmas 
Let us sing Noel with delight! 
Noel! Noel! Our Saviour came, 
He won our hearts this holy night. 


This winter night, in a cold manger, 
Has seen a blessed, happy birth: 

A little babe, so humbly poor, 

Now his is all the spacious earth. 


Begone all shadows, all dark visions, 
To glorious truth vou now must vield: 
Jesus is born, and by his birth, 

Our holy Scriptures are fulfilled. 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE CANDLE 


Translation by Edward Sapir 





ie pe-p ‘lel cack lo chan del. /, 


Comme les Ai lle; leur bean lk’ 
/ 





f° - / 
Son-vent i/ Se bra le /s ai- /es 


Le papillon suit la chandelle, 
(‘comme les filles leur beauté! 

Souvent il se briéle les ailes, 
Aussi elles perdent leur liberté. 


Bouteille, que vous étes aimable! 
Vous ne faites point de jaloux. 

N’étes amoureus’ de personne, 
Cependant nous vous aimons tous. 


Mais d’une main je tiens mon verre; 
De l'autre je bénis le chagrin. 

Oh, mes amis, trinquons! Nos verres! 
Chantons gaiement jusqu’A demain! 


Cus-sr el/s herd nt Jeers li -ber- & ‘ 


The butterfly the candle seeks, 
As maids around their beauty flit; 
Burn off his wings, poor butterfiy, 
And maids are tangled in a net. 


© bottle mine, O sweetest friend, 
Your beauty makes no jealousy; 
It is not you that love a man, 
’Tis you we love eternally. 


My right hand holds the sparkling glass, 
The other thanks my little sorrow. 
Ah, my friends, let’s clink away 
And tell our news until the morrow! 








Where the waters of the Saguenay join 


to be the Midnight mass, or only its 
black perversion? As he glanced back, 
he saw that the pews were all empty and 
the door was closed. 

The wax statuette came to life in the 
manger and smiled at him in a vision. 
The old missionary and the Saviour met 
face to face, as the church bell still 
tolled midnight. 

“Kyrie eleison!’’ the old _ priest 
chanted and the holy mass was begun. 
A halo like a saint’s crowned his head. 
He continued with the ritual until he 
had to face the faithful in the church. 
with the words, “Dominus vobis cum” 

“God be with you!” 

“Et cum spiritu tuo!’ — “and with 
your spirit,”” came the response from a 
man kneeling by himself near the door. 

The missionary, unable to recognize 
him as one of his flock, wondered aloud, 

“My only brother, who are you?” 

“T am a lost soul, once a missionary 
like you. The Iroquois crucified me and 
burned me at the stake 7. 

“You are a martyr, a saint, not a 
sinner like me.” 

“Alas! Iam not a saint. I have sinned 
against faith while my body was burning 
at the stake, I believed my sacrifice 
was lost on those barbarians.” 


“A sin, the sin of doubt.” 
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the broad stream of the St. Lawrence 


“Yes, a sin, my brother, and my soul 
ever since has haunted this continent 
for its punishment. But to-night I have 
seen a beam of light: I have heard the 
bell. The gates of heaven are open.” 

“Jesus to-night was reborn, O my 
brother! He is still here, with us, to 
save us and to save mankind in the end. 
For love shall prevail over hate and 
life over death.” 

“Jesus is love!” 

“God is life!’ 

The souls of Pére Labrosse and the 
lost martyr of the Iroquois both 
ascended together through the darkened 
sky into the glory of heaven. Gloria 
in excelsis! 

The remains of the venerable mission- 
ary lay in state at the Tadoussac chapel 
until the curé of Isle-aux-Coudres came 
down the river and buried them in the 
adjacent graveyard. They were trans- 
ferred in the spring to Chicoutimi, up 
the Saguenay river. But a part of them 
was later brought back to Tadoussac, 
where a fragment of the tomb and the 
skull are still preserved. The grave of 
Pére Labrosse at the Tadoussac chapel 
is still an object of veneration. People 
from near and far kneel on it to whisper. 
“Pére Labrosse, Pére Labrosse, will you 
grant me my wish” And Pére Labrosse 
never fails to listen and humour his 
devotees — whether good or bad. 




















New York the Incredible 


By Georce WHiITELeY Jr. 


Illustrated with **Leica™’ photographs by the writer 


HE history of 

human achie- 

vement hasno 
parallel for thecrea- 
tion of New York, 
the vast city whose 
symbols are power 
and light and speed 
(Come to the top of 
one of its monster 
buildings, the most 
rewarding way in 
which to view the 
city’s face. Ranges 


The beacon 


Plaza 


of those lofty pin- the roof of the Plaza 
nacles that every —_ i oo 
visitor stares at 

with such mixed feelings are etched 
against the horizon on every side. They 
make New York what it is a world 
wonder. After sundown watch the city 
come to life. By flickering rainbows, 


blazing moons, serried ranks of constella- 
tions, you see Manhattan a scintillating 
garden of light. The twinkling skvline 
ebbs and flows in tides of colour. Flood- 
lights fash upon a distant peak, perhaps 
that of some mammoth office building, 
whose lower stories melt away into the 
night. Its inhabitants by day are now 
many miles distant in their homes across 
the Hudson, or over Long Island way, 
or north in Connecticut. Your eves 
sweep the horizon, and pass over the 
heads of millions of people. There is 
hardly another spot on earth so crowded. 
Within a radius of twenty miles are 
more than three times the population 
the whole of Canada. From far 
below, save for a faint metallic city hum, 
there is no sound where you are, L000 
The night wind is cool. 


of 


feet in the air. 

Here you could think and rest. And 
away down at your feet blazes the 
gorgeous theatrical illumination of the 
Times Square district, where no one 


ever appears to rest. 
By day from the same high place the 


city has lost some of its magic. It is 
more realistic, more human. In the 
myriad windows of the neighbouring 





From Central Park looking south tox 


Building can be seen in the left distance above 


buildings ean be 


seen girls pounding 


typewriters, or 
powdering their 
noses; men bent 
over desks: people 


laughing. As many 
20,000 workers 
crowd these larger 


as 


office buildings of 
which seventy or 
more rise’ from 
ards th ; 
of the Empire State thirty to eighty 
stories above the 
Hotel, while near it, at street. Besides 


hroad lower of 


Centre 


Rockefeller providing office 
space, these amaz- 
ing commercial catacombs offer scores 
of places to eat and shops selling every- 
thing from babies’ nipples to sailing 
vachts. Beneath the buildings are turn- 
tables for buses, while tunnels lead in 
many directions to subway and railway 
terminals. Many thousands of the 
buildings’ tenants come and go wholly 
by underground travel. The maintenance 
of these human beehives required skill 
and ingenuity with individual problems 
of traffic, water, heat, light, sewerage, 
fire and police protection, and cleaning 
inside and out. 

Yes, Manhattan works. The signs of 
opulent ease — soft lights, costly flowers 
night clubs, luxurious hotels, glistening 
jewel shops, lavish theatres, priceless 
art treasures — are the surface. 
Out of the rows of high-windowed loft 
buildings on Seventh Avenue come more 
than three-fifths of all women’s clothing 
vorn in the United States. New York is 
also the centre of the nation’s fur trade, 


on 


while the printing presses turn out 
70 per cent of all books marketed in 
North America. Nearly all seripts of 


plays, poems, novels and articles written 
in the United States find their way to 
Manhattan. And here the greatest 
turnover in works of art and paintings. 
Here are more libraries, museums, actors, 
singers, lecturers and musicians, tele- 
phones, bathtubs, dance bands, taxicabs 


is 
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State 1000 feet up, 


Tou eT, 


The nearest open space ts Madison 


From the Empire 
looking south 
Fifth 


Avenue 


Square, where Broadway CrTOSSES 

The tall building on the right is the Metropolitan 
Life. The Flatiron Building, New York's first 
skyscraper, is in the centre of the picture, and 


cults across tl Haze lies over the 


downtown giants 


Fifth 


lvenue 


than anywhere else. And among the 
millions who work for salaries, for wages, 
or on commission, competition is intense. 
The battle for jobs never ends from 
running a bank to playing a zither. 
New York lives in all its complexity 
only through intense toil. 
At the turn of the 20th 
great was the demand for more space on 
lower Manhattan, where every available 
square foot was already occupied, that 
builders had but one alternative. Put 
offices on top of offices. Go higher. 
The modern skyscraper, which can now 
be built in New York in about the same 
time as it took a Huron to kill a deer 
and tan its hide for his wigwam, owes its 
existence mainly to two inventions 


century so 


the caisson form of foundation con- 
struction and the electric elevator. Thus 
today in the City, vertical travel 
considerably exceeds horizontal. Ele- 


vators —a single building may have as 
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many as forty — carry more passengers 
than all the surface cars, taxis, 
elevated trains, and subways combined. 
Try to leave a large office building 
during rush hours, and you will quickly 
realize the importance of the elevator’s 


buses, 


role. The cars are so full that hardly 
another person can squeeze in. Load 
after load is brought down from the 


heights and the cages race back for more 
at the rate of 1000 feet a minute. If all 
these tenants had to walk downstairs, it 
might take days to empty a_ building. 

The increasing number and concen- 
tration in narrow” areas of large 
offices, banks, shops and transportation 
terminals, is continually making 
perplexing traffic problems for the city. 
Need for interurban rapid transit foreed 
men to burrow underground and build 
subways. In 1904 Manhattan’s first 
subway was opened. Delighted New 
Yorkers poured past the wicket in such 


numbers that facilities designed to 
handle 400,000 people a day, were 
jammed with more than twice that 


anil 
die 
“ar 





Nassau Street looking towards the corner of Broad 


and Wall. Columns and frieze of the Stock 
Exchange can be seen in the background. Opposite 
is the wall of Morgan and Company's Building. 
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From the Empire State Building looking 
towards Astoria and Long Island. 
angular, the Chrysler Tower 
and the pyramid-shaped roof of the New 
one of the twin towers of the Waldorf-Astoria 
number. It became, and in spite of the 
great extension of the system. still 
continues to be, an ordeal travel 
underground, not only in rush hours but 
at all times. New York’s fight to keep 
men and things moving knows ro lull. 
The elevated express highway for motor 
ears which parallels the Hudson River 
Docks, starting at Canal Street, and 
running north, is being extended from 
Twenty Third Street right on to River- 
side Drive. Here is a broad free path of 
two 30 foot roadways, with no grade 
crossings, able to carry 8000 cars an 
hours at 35 miles per hour right over the 
street. 


to 


congested 

Traffic the Hudson doubles 
every eight years. A brilliant engineering 
feat built the Holland Tunnel under the 
Hudson to Jersey City, through which 
50,000 vehicles pass every day. This 
gleaming tube of tile was bored through 
rock under the river bed, and now several 
similar tunnels are planned. One under 
the Hudson and another under New York 


Jay to Staten Island, which will probably 


across 


north-east 
From right to left 
with the Chanin Tower superimposed on tt. 
York Central Building are next, 
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skyscra pe rs of the 42nd Street section 
are seen the Datly News building, white and 

The Lincoln Building 
while behind the latter 1s 
VW elfare Island and Onuee nshoro Bridge are seen to the right 


over tne 


take four vears to bore. Giant bridges 
also are forever in the process of being 
strung across the waters which separate 
Manhattan from its numerous boroughs. 
The newest is the George Washington, 
a span of incomparable size, stretching 
over the Hudson from Fort Lee, New 
Jersey, to 178th Street. It can accom- 
modate foot passengers and eight lanes 
of vehicles; rapid transit tracks are 
“about to be added. 

The suspension bridges of New York, 
though not so famous as those storied 
arches that lead to London Town, are 
vet not without majesty and beauty. 
Three huge webs of steel and wire 
towering high, dominate lower Manhat- 
tan. An aeroplane provides the most 
spectacular view of this area but the 
panorama from the narrow gallery at the 
top of the Woolworth Building will 
suffice. Looking over City Hall Park we 
can see a string of Manhattan-bound 
elevated cars as they cross Brooklyn 
Bridge. Farther up East River is 
Manhattan Bridge and a mile northward 
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George Washington Bridge spins the Hudson from Fort Lee to 179th Street 


rh/ 


Th world’s fargest Suspension bridge swings on four 16 anch «cable 


Top to Bottom 


A corner of Sf 
John the Divine, 
America's finest 
church edifice, 
hegun in 1892 


} 


A corner of Inter 
national House 
RiversideChurch, 
Grant's Tomi 
and The Clare 
mont, America’s 


most famous 


I 
roadhouse, dating 


from Revolution 


ar da 


“Get your home 


lown paper here 


The bus ne? 
of Fifth Avenue 
and 42) d ] 

Publi brar 


linear foot of which wetehs 3000 Lhs 


is the Williamsburg. The southeastern 
bulge of the Island between and around 
these bridges is known as the lower 
Kast Side. 

When the 45 potato famine in Ireland 
drove immigrants to America = i 
hundreds of thousands, a great number 
settled in this section of New York. 
But the hardworking Irish at length 
acquired the means to move from this 
least desirable portion of Manhattan, 
and abandoned their old quarters to 
a new wave of immigrants Germans 
fleeing from compulsory military service. 
The Germans rehabilitated themselves 
even quicker than the Irish, and moved 
up town around East 80th Street where 
there was a good brewery. Meanwhile 
religious persecutions in Russia were 
driving Russian Jews to America in 
large numbers, and they in turn 
inherited the poverty of the East Side 
tenements, and no other racial group 
has displaced them. The mixed races, 
and the congestion of the Bowery 
district, breeding place of crime, have 
given the East Side a dark and unsavoury 
reputation. But surely the castled 
towers of its near-by bridges, the greatest 
structures of their kind in the world, 
offer Pa | daily challenge to American 
ingenuity and enterprise. For the 
inventive genius that built these mam- 
moth spans must also be able to eliminate 
the slums which have always huddled 
unkempt in their shadows. 

Change has come to the East Side 
however, the dreadful old days of 
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the Revolutionary War 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University. 
Riverside Drive runs 


the surrounding structures are apartment houses 


Fort Washington Heights, site of important skirmishes during the early days 
The huge group of buildings just off centre ts the 


Vots 


across the foreground, leading to the extreme right 


rampant vice and police-protected crime 
are for the most part gone, and sweated 
labour, though still exploited, is becoming 
rarer. There is an awakening self- 
respect. This leavening process has been 
nursed along by a small yet diverse band 
of indefatigable social and labour pioneers. 
The fine cooperative apartment houses 
managed by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers are just one of the shining 
examples of their guiding force. In 
1893 Jacob Riis, a New York police 
reporter, wrote a book ‘‘How the Other 
Half Lives’’ describing life and death in 
the East Side Ghetto. That was only 
tl years ago, yet even with our present 
indifference to existing social evils, the 
public conscience could not tolerate 
similar conditions today. Perhaps we 
are definitely becoming more civilized 
in spite of all evidence to the contrary. 
There is hope for the future. The lower 
Kast Side thus plainly reflects the chang- 
ing concepts of social responsibility that 
are slowly taking place throughout the 
entire world. 

The East Side is still nevertheless a 
prime hunting ground for the odd and 
the strange. Push cart markets offering 
an amazing variety of food and merchan- 
dise crowd a great many of the narrow 
thoroughfares. A motley throng jostles 
about, speaking an unfamiliar tongue. 
An old man steals by peering furtively 
into the open garbage cans. Black- 
haired, full-breasted women loll in open 


Top lo Bottom 


Fifth Avenue 
from the Publi 


Library slep 


Liberty stands 
on her rock at 


Bedloes’ Island 


Looking from 
Fifth Avenue tnto 
the heart of Rocke- 
feller Centre; La 
Vaison Fran- 
catse at left; 
British Empire 
Bualding at right. 
The shrubbery 
and terraced pools 
lead towards the 
Sunken Plaza 
and the R.C.A. 
Building 


The Prometheus 
Fountains in the 
Sunken Plaza, 
sculptured in 
bronze by Paul 
Vanship 


Commuters wat- 
ing at the gate 
for a ferry boat 


fa dot b. 
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Looking wer tow urds the I is! Si 1 


doorways feeding sallow infants. Long 
lines of washing flap from fire escapes. 
Men in shirtsleeves bent over Yiddish 
newspapers sit by the curb. The massive 
trellis-work of the elevated tracks makes 
a pattern of the sunlight filtering down 
into the narrow street. When a train 
thunders by over head the ground 
trembles. Children on _ roller skates, 
careering about chasing one another, pay 
no attention to it: incessant noise is the 
warp of their existence. But the old 
man sitting out in front of his brass shop 
shrinks from the din. He has never 
grown used to the city’s wild clangour. 
He dimly remembers the peace of a dense 
Lithuanian forest and the sound of wind 
in the trees. His grandson, who has 
Americanized the family name, is working 
in a garage and studies law at night 
school. He dreams of municipal politics 
and couldn’t find Lithuania on a map 
to save his life. That’s the East Side. 
That is New York. 

And the streets of the East Side all 
have a past. Long ago, Cherry Street, 
hard by Brooklyn Bridge, ran behind a 
Dutchman’s fine cherry orchard, and 
at 3 Cherry Street was Washington’s 


Brooklyn and Manhattan Bridges 


Executive Mansion. It is to-day a wilder- 
ness of tenements and loft buildings. 
On the corner of Henry and Scammel 
stands All Saints Church, a century old. 


High up under the roof at the back of 


the church is a dark cubby-hole gallery 


where slaves were allowed to huddle 


and hear the word of the spirit when 


Henry Street knew better days. The 
pew of “Boss” Tweed, who started the 
city on its road to bankruptcy, is another 


of All Saints’ curios. 
From the Woolworth Tower directly 
south is New York’s great wide bay. 


with Staten Island on the horizon. Far 
beyond the Narrows and Ambrose 
Channel, the straight red-buoyed lane 
leading from the outer roads into the 
harbour, lies Sandy Hook. The familiar 
figure of Liberty stands on her rock over 
Around her 


near the Jersey shore. 
swirls an endless stream of shipping 

ferries, barges, tugs, liners, tramps, 
churning the muddy waters of the busiest 
harbour in the western hemisphere. 


Here are goods moving in scores of 


millions of tons, coming from every nook 
and cranny in the world. 


<a 
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Street 


The temples of Wall 


Building at Barclay 
below you 
people 


The Woolworth 
and Broadway, where far 
can see ant-like swarms of 
scurrying about, is just on the edge of the 
main financial district. Eastward loom 


the lofty structures in the Wal! and 
Broad Streets section. One morning 


while taking the photographs for this 
article, I stood on the corner of Nassau 
and Wall Streets, and sighted my camera 
at eve-level for the tenth time in 
succession. The light was too weak for 
good photography, the pressing crowd 
and heavy traffic were annoying, but 
being perverse | was trying to make a 
picture of the facade of the J. P. Morgan 
building on the side. My 
camera was one of those miniature 
instruments; with its long black lens 
and shade, it looked something like a 
new-angled sawed-off shotgun. I was 
just about to give up the attempt when 
through a rift in the clouds, slender 
sunbeams fell in a yellow pool in front 
of the Stock Exchange. My hand 
tightened to press the shutter release 
when, curiously, I felt apprehensive 
and glancing around stared into the 


opposite 


as seen through Brookly 





n Bridge The Bank of Manhattan, 927 feet hig/ 


is the sharp-sptred butiding 


blue Lrish eves of two stalwart patrolmen. 
And they weren’t smiling the least bit. 
“Who are you trying to get a bead on ?”’ 
they asked sternly, grasping their batons. 
They told me later on that they had 
spotted me as a bandit about to hold up 
Mr Morgan — but maybe that was just 


their blarney). At any rate, looking 
them over, I thought they were really 
nice policemen. So I grinned and 


tried to whistle nonchalantly and said, 
“Isn't the light terrible down here, 
I'm trying to make pictures.”” Having 
looked through me, or whatever it 
is policemen do on such occasions, at 
length one of them asked, “Say where 
do you come from anyway ?”’ I said that 
I came from Newfoundland. ‘Oh, is 
that so.’” This was pondered a moment, 
then my interlocutor continued brightly, 
“Well that guy out there 
directing traffic ? He’s from Nova Scotia.” 


now, see 


Raising his voice above the tumult, 
the officer velled, “Say Angus, come 
over.”’ Presently Angus diverted the 


tide of traffic and came over. ‘‘Here’s a 
guy from Newfoundland, Angus, whatcha 
know about that.’’ I found myself 
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Looking up the length of Central Park by night with the lights of Fifth 
Avenue bounding it on the right, and Central Park West on the left The 
row of lights in left distance. across the Hudson, ts the George Washington 
Bridge 


A lunch-hour 
atring. City Hall 
Park at noon 


Gossip im ome 
of New York's 
innumerable 
quia k lu ne hes 


Fifth Avenue and 
52nd, looking to- 
wards the British 
Empire Building 
of Rockefeller 
Centre on the 
right. On the left 
is the doorway 
of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral 


Looking down on 
the oldest church 
in New York, 
St. Paul's Chap- 
el, bualt in 1767 
Washington's 
pew remains and 
the churchyard 
contains many 
historical graves. 
Thechurch stands 
on the corner 
of Fulton and 
Broadway 


Washington 
Square and its 
arch, at the foot 
of Fifth Avenue 


shaking hands with a big bronzed hunk 
of Lunenburg, as fine a figure as ever 
left the deck of a banker. We talked 
for a moment. I happened to have in 
my pocket a print of the last fishing 
schooner I'd been on—a_ Bluenose 
vessel. What was this ... his father 
had built her! Well of all the . . . We 
shook hand again. Raucous horns 
braved. The surging stream of traffic 
swept around him once more. He sang 
out to come down at two o'clock, the 
light was better then. 

It’s a far cry from Lunenburg docks 
to the corner of Wall and Broad and 
Nassau, but the brief interlude was 
typical of New York, the Incredible 
City. This I reflected as I walked down 
Wall Street towards the East River. 

The origin of this famous street is 
scarcely less interesting than its most 
recent financial mysteries. Less than 
three hundred years ago, a tangle of 
underbrush and wild grape-vine covered 
the present financial section of Manhat- 
tan. About 1654, Peter Stuyvesant, the 
most famous Dutch Governor, fearing 
an invasion of his colony by the English 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
decided to prepare for an emergency 
and wall in the village. He therefore 
built a stout barricade from river to 
river, and the street that later grew up 
on the site became known as Wall 
Street. Today this narrow canyon is 
spoken of as the most valuable real 
estate in the world. 

















R« ] Butldine. Rockefeller Centre Uuee nshoro 


Place apartments de luxe are lighted 


The history of Wall Street is the 
history of New York. War and commerce 
built and nourished them both. Each 
shared for a time high political import- 
ance and social glory. In Wall Street 
George Washington took the oath of 
office as first President of the United 
States; and Wall Street’s mansions 
became the centre of gaiety and fashion. 
New York was then the nation’s capital, 
but it would not give up ten square miles 
of its land to Congress and positively 
refused to divert its port taxes to the 
support of a resident Federal Govern- 


ment. Thereupon Congress decided on 
Philadelphia, and the pageantry de- 
parted. Commerce and an eye to 


business have always ruled the destiny 
of New York. 

In 1690 the first Merchant Exchange 
was set up in Broad Street, and around 
here Manhattan’s financial hub has 
remained ever since; simply because 
both the United States Treasury Office 
and the Federal Reserve Bank are here, 
and ho financial agency could get away 
from the magnet of those golden vaults. 

Beyond the towers of the financial 
section and across East River we can 
See Brooklyn 30 years ago chiefly 
inhabited by goats and squatters; now 
the fourth largest city in the United 
States. Rapid transit, subway and ele- 
vated, have wrought this transformation, 
enabling millions to live miles from 
Manhattan and still work there. Land 
in New York originally worth a few 
cents an acre couldn’t be bought today 
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Bowling Green, where Broadway ! This ts 


statue of George ITIl UZ hich 


re LINS 
in the 


if it were covered with a five foot blanket 
of five dollar bills. This appreciation in 
value came for the most part with the 
opening of the subway in 1904. 


Downtown New York, meaning the 
district south of Washington Square, 


is a labyrinth of narrow winding streets, 
relics of the old settlement. North of 
Washington Square Manhattan is laid 
out in an orderly arrangement of 
numbered streets which run across the 
island from east to west, and avenues 
which run lengthwise. Fifth Avenue, the 
finest of these thoroughfares, is used to 
divide the city into East and West 
sections. Famous old Broadway begins 
at Bowling Green, runs straight 
Union Square at 14th Street 
Fifth Avenue, when it turns north- 
westward, and, beginning with Fifth 
Avenue, crosses the remaining avenues 
in turn, forming New York’s famous 
intersections, Madison Square, Herald 
Square, Times Square and so, until it 
reaches llth Avenue at 107th Street. 
Then it carries straight on paralleling 
the Hudson northward to Yonkers. 


to 


east ol 


the oldest park in Neu 


Revolutionary 


York and here stood the 
; 


was melted down into bullets 


War, 


Manhattan’s centre of trade and 
population has moved steadily uptown 
for 200 years. A cartoon of the “gay 
nineties’”” shows the New Yorker with 
all his goods packed on a camel starting 
out on a road marked ‘‘further north’. 
As the upper East Side developed into 
a region of wealth and social prestige, 
merchants like Tiffany, Altman, Lord 
and Taylor, Best, left Broadway and 
built magnificent shops on Fifth Avenue 
to be near their rich customers. Twenty 
Third street succeeded Fourteenth, 
it in turn had displaced Grand Street 
as the leading shopping district. Later 
this area jumped to 34th Street and 
12nd Street and now is reaching 59th 
Street. 

But Fifth Avenue is still the smartest 
shopping centre of America and realtors 
look forward to the Avenue retaining 
its lustre for another century; mainly 
because of the immense concentration of 
wealth put into Rockefeller Centre which 
occupies twelve acres of ground between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenue at 50th Street. 
Here the Rockefeller interests, at the cost 
of some half-billion dollars, have spon- 


as 
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sored the largest building project ever 
undertaken by private capital. The 
central structure is the 70 story R.C.A. 
building, a slender rectangular monolith, 
850 feet high. Around it will be grouped 
eleven other buildings (some of them 
already completed) from 6 to 30 stories 
high, including La Maison Frangaise 
and the British Empire Building, housing 
the consulates of these nations as well 
as British and French shops. 

It is said that Rockefeller Centre has 
room for a daily population of 200,000 
people, contains the world’s largest 
theatre, vast broadcasting studios, a 
mile long art gallery, scientific exhibits 
rivaling Chicago’s Fair, some handsome 
murals, hanging gardens and landscaped 
terraces hundreds of feet above the street 
level. My own impressions are limited 
to the dramatically lighted sunken plaza 
with its large, coldly gleaming Prometheus 
Fountain; the spectacular lights and 
shadows; the tall glass and bronze 
the impressive flights of double 
staircases; the glistening black marble 
walls; the chromium lights. Better 
take a bus to Fiftieth Street and see it 
for vourself. 


doors: 
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In one of my last letters from the late 
Dr. MacMechan of Halifax —‘‘Archie”’ 
to thousands of Dalhousians he 
wrote, “You ask my opinion of New 
York. (He had just been there after 
20 years absence.) I think it is the real 
original City of Dreadful Night, and 
that it will topple down in ruins from 
sheer overgrowth. Give me the Metro- 
politan Museum and the Morgan 
Library, and you may have the rest of 
Gotham.” There spoke the art con- 
noisseur and man of letters. A rather 
interesting is provided by a 
recent) pronouncement of T. Kennard 
Thompson, distinguished Canadian born 
who lately celebrated his 
seventieth birthday in New York. 
Interested in transportation improve- 
ments in the Manhattan urban district, 
Thompson boldly advocates rebuilding 
New York so that with twice the present 
population there would be no congestion 
sidewalks or transit lines. 

However gigantic New York 
eventually become, I fancy it is large 
enough for most people as it is to-day. 


contrast 


engineer, 


on streets, 
may 


St 


SCOT MEETS SCOT 


A New York Sidewalk Snapshot 


i; we 


“Aye” 





sniffing the flowers 
him paying the flower seller 
for change | heard him ask ‘’You’re not a Scot by any chance? 
was the reply 
I‘m Hieland masel’,”’ 
sidewalks of New York, Scot meets 
celebration, our friend the fowerman pins a bouquet on hi 
countryman’s lapel 





waiting for a bus when | noticed the little fellow 


Finally he bought a bunch and we see 
As the latter dug in his pocket 


“Grant of Grantown ““Man, man! 
said the flower-man. And so, on the 
Scot. By way of 


see, he has the pin in his mouth 
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LAVENHAM 
A Small Tudor Town in East Anglia 
By Puitie J. TurRNER 


N Lavenham, Suffolk, the world has 

an almost unspoilt example of a 

typical English town of the Middle 
Ages. It would be difficult to find any- 
where else in England a place that has 
retained so much of its fifteenth century 
character. The town covers the slopes 
of a hill, and perhaps a 
dozen streets, in every one of which are 
to be seen in great profusion old houses 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
These formerly belonged to the 
wool merchants and weavers who made 
Lavenham famous. The great Guild- 
hall is claimed to be the finest timber- 
framed building in the whole of England. 
This adjoins the Market Square which 
has as its centre 


consists of 


of interest an 
excellent example 
of a stone cross 
which is at least 


four hundred years 
old. At the meet- 
ing of the ways, 
stands the princi- 


pal Inn of the 
town coe ft 
Swan’’, containing 
a wealth of half- 


timbered work and 
a pileturesque 





example of a sixteenth century Parish 
Church, it has few equals in East 
Anglia, if in the whole of England. 
Comprising such fine characteristic 
features of a medieval town in its houses, 
guildhall, market square and = cross, 
hostelry and church, Lavenham from 
the point of view of its buildings may 
be considered as consistently complete 
But Lavenham must be seen to be 
believed. Being away from the main 
that are usually travelled by 
this town of less than 2000 
well known as it 
even by the English people 
Lavenham were on the 
safe to say that the 
town would pro- 
bablv be one of the 
most popular 
places of pilgrim- 
age to English and 
American tourists 
alike. One must 
wander through its 


roads 
tourists, 


inhabitants is not so 
should be, 
themselves. If 
Continent, 


it is 


quiet, dreamy 
streets, that bear 
such picturesque 
names. to appre- 


ciate properly its 
extraordinary 
charm. For there 





courtyard of gener- are Lady Street. 
ous proportions. which takes its 

As though domi- name from the 
nating the whole Guild of our Lady: 
town, and situated | mod and Prentice 
on the crest of a ~~; Tad 4 Street, so called 
gentle slope, rises |= it . 4 from the wool 
the fine Perpen- ee apprentices who 
dicular Church of — mn i ait amamainnll apparently con- 
St. Peter and St. : tena pie pend 
>, ee. a ear Lane, which 
Paul. The whol me obtained its name 


building inside and 
out, is like a mini- = The 
ature cathedral, 


giving evidence of years old 


Market Place contains this fine 
medieval ecclesiastical wayside 


It has a cornice of fleur-de-lys on the 


from the Bear Pit 
once existing here: 
and others with no 
interesting 


specimen of a 
Cross about L00 


less 


the one-time tip of the shaft. The ball was placed on it by designations such 
wealth of the some reformers and the actual cross removed. The as Water Street. 
district. As an date, 1729, is the date of restoration Shilling Street, etc. 
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Water Street 


De Ve re House. 
Lavenham 


spandrels of the doorway 


he de Vere ‘, 

Lavenham lies in an undulating dis- 
trict in the south of the county of 
Suffolk, and is in the centre of a very 
beautiful country and close to many 
historic towns. Bury St. Edmunds is 
only eleven miles away, and the county 
town, Ipswich, eighteen. Some of the 
most picturesque of Suffolk villages are 
also close at hand, notably Kersey, 
which has been described “as charming 
and unspoilt a village as exists in 
England”. This was another weaving 





This ts probably the finest house in 
The molet and boar cognizances of the family are in the 
The figures on the door- posts are said to 
but are probably huntsmen. 
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centre that gave its 
name to the fabric of 
Kerseymere. Like 
Lavenham, it has re- 
mained splendidly in- 


tact, and visitors to 
the town should not 
miss Kersey’s steep 


street of gabled houses 
the joy of artists. 
At the height of its 
prosperity in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, 
Lavenham maintained 
its colony of Flemish 
weavers. Suffolk at 
this time was the 
wealthiest county in 
England, and Laven- 
ham its richest town. 
As an indication of its 
great wealth, it is of 
interest to hear that 
the town, although 
always small in the 
matter of population, 
was in 1397 one of 
seventy others in the 
Kingdom from which 
the Crown exacted 
loans, it being taxed 
for the amount 
as the larger 
towns of and 
Plymouth. 
English wool 
always famous. It was 
first exported and 
made into cloth on the 
continent. Then, King 
Edward (who visited 
Lavenham in_ 1275) 
thought it would be 
wise not only to grow 
the wool, but also to 
make the cloth. Foreign weavers, 
principally Flemings, were brought over 
to give instructions, and stringent laws 
were passed against exporting English 
sheep. For the first offence the culprit 
was imprisoned for a year; at the end of 
the year he was taken to the market 
place and his hand was cut off. If he 
offended again, his head was cut off! 
The name Lavenham means “Lafa’s 
home”. Soon after the Norman Con- 
quest, its manor was given by King 


same 
much 
Derby 


was 





Pa, 
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William to his brother- 
in-law, Aubrey dle 
Vere, whose de- 
cendants. the Earls of 
Oxford, held it” till 
1604. It was due to 
the DeVeres and the 
woollen merchants, 
notably the Spring 
family, that Lavenham 
became such a wealthy 
place in Tudor times. 
The members of the 
noble line of the De 
Veres have figured in 
a thousand fights and 
they gained the name 
of the ‘Fighting 
Veres’’ In the 
Armada the 17th Farl 
of Oxford held a high 
command, and John 
de Vere, the 13th Earl 
and perhaps the most 
famous of all) was in 
charge of the archers 
of Laneaster in the 
sattle = of Bosworth. 
His coat-of-arms 
appears constantly on 
the church a wild 
boar a play on his 
name Verre and 
Verres the Latin 
for a wild boar—and a 
five-pointed mullet or 
star; this was taken as 
part of the coat-of- 
arms during the 
Crusades. 

Of the other great 


Lavenham family, the The famous Cornes 





~s —"N > = = . 





Post of the Guildhall of Corpus Christi with 


‘‘Springs’’, Thomas the full-length figure of John de Vere, 15th Earl of Oxford 


Spring (1456-1523) of 

the third generation was the most famous. 
He was commonly known in his time 
as the “rich clothier’’, and his wealth 
was famous throughout England. Be- 
sides other lands and houses, he owned 
over twenty-five manors in East Anglia 
when he died. Thomas Spring was per- 
haps over zealous in making money, 
and guilty of misdeeds in making and 
selling cloth; at any rate he applied for 
a general pardon which was granted him 
in 1508. No misdeeds in the past 


could then be brought up against him. 
The document states that Henry VII 
‘“nardons, remits and releases Thomas 
Spring of Lavenham of all murders or 
felonies, or accessory murders or felonies, 
rebellions, deceptions, contempt, ete., 
also of all usurious contracts, usurious 
bargains, corrupt covenants, etc., also of 
illicit sales of cloth, wool, linen, and for 
nonpayment of foreign merchants, and 
for all false deceptions in the selling of 
woollen cloth.” 








> 
The Church of St eler 


It was this “rich clothier’” who was 
associated with the distinguished John 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, in the building 
of the Church 
tion is no modern growth” a _ recent 
writer has said, and in the building of 
Lavenham Church “we have belted 
earl of the bluest blood in English, and 
new-rich tradesman uniting together to 
build the finest church in Suffolk’’. The 
erection of the church apparently took 
about fifty vears 1480-1530) and con- 
trary to present-day practice the tower 
was built before the nave. The builders 
were anxious that any slight settlement 
that might occur in the tower should 
take place before the main body of the 
church was added to it. The stone for 
the building was brought from Barnac 
in Northamptonshire, and the flint with 
which the tower is faced came from 
Brandon. The latter town still con- 
tinues to carry on the ancient craft 
of flint-knapping, an industry which 
goes back to prehistoric times. 

It is of interest to note that when they 
started to build the church the Springs 


‘Democratic co-opera- 


(For further illustrations of Lavenham Church, see the author's article on 
Rural England”, December 1931, of Canadian Geographical Journal). 
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and St. Paul from the south 


had no armorial bearings, and so around 
the base of the tower their trademarks 
alternate with the fine heraldic shields 
of de Vere, Howard, Montague and 
Neville. However, before the tower 
was completed, the herald’s college had 
granted a coat-of-arms to the Springs, 
which was reproduced thirty-two times 
around its parapet. “Let us hope” Ssavs 
Mr. C. Partridge, an authority on the 
history of the town, “‘that the de Veres 
smiled good-naturedly 

at the pride and delight taken by 
those worthy tradesmen in their new 
toy. Little did they then realize that 
Bridget, the rich clothier’s favourite 
daughter, would later on by marrying 
Audrey de Vere, second son of the 
15th Earl, become the ancestress of the 
Dukes of St. Albans.”’ 

The tower, which is the most stately 
in all the county, is 141 feet high and 
over 40 feet wide. It contains a famous 
peal of eight bells, of which the tenor, 
dated 1625 and made by Miles Gray, 
has been called the sweetest in England. 


noblesse oblige 


**Parish Churches of 
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Lady Street looking towards Water Street with the 
t the right hand corner, and Tudor shops on the 
postition ifler heing sold. laRrRe 

The tower appears somewhat out of 


scale with the rest of the richly decorated 
church which is 156 feet long. But it 
is of great interest, and a fine example 
the use of flint work—a material 
which found much favour in this dis- 
trict of England. 

The Swan is the oldest Inn in Laven- 
ham, and offered rest and refreshment 
to man and beast of the pack-horse 
trains that came ploughing along the 
winding Suffolk lanes, laden with wool 
for the spinners, or woad and alum for 
the dyeing of the famous Lavenham blue 
cloth, the virtues of which were known 
to the whole country four and _ five 
hundred years ago. As one sees it to- 
day, the Swan is a delightful jumble of 
red-tiled, gabled roof, and oak-timbered 
and plastered wall, with a glorious old 
courtyard which cannot have changed 
in appearance much during the last two 
hundred years. It stands at the corner 
of Water Street and High Street, and 
along Water Street a stream once ran 


of 


where the pack-horses were wont to 
quench their thirst. On the Water 
Street front are the remains of ancient 


n 
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lott 
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Virgin 
original 


Var \ the 


was restored to its 


j 


mdaon 


Wool Hall” or Guildhall of St 
The **‘Wool Hall” 
down and removed to Li 
decoration in the plaster, including a 
Fleur-de-lys surmounted by a Crown, 
and a Tudor Rose. The main entrance 
on High Street through which the 
stage coaches once rumbled, has now 
been adapted to make an entrance hall. 

The illustration shows something of 
the remodelling of the Inn that has 
been undertaken recently in such a 
sympathetic manner by the present 
proprietors, ““The Trust Houses’. Fine 
old timber-work, covered by plaster- 
work for generations, has been disclosed, 
also the great hearth of the lounge, and 
the Swan of to-day is being restored 
little by little to something like its 
original condition. 

The Swan was never a great 
Inn. In fact Lavenham was off the 
main road used by the Mails and the 
London coaches. Lavenham had already 
fallen asleep in the spacious days of 
the road, and was practically forgotten 
by the age of commerce and _ progress. 
This is due largely to the fact that 
Lavenham has remained practically 
untouched and unchanged for the last 
three centuries. Modern comforts amidst 


coaching 
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surroundings that are in good taste with 
the character of the building await the 
visitor to this picturesque Inn 

The Guildhall Corpus Christi was 
home of the influential Cloth 
was granted in 1529. The 
Lavenham serges and 
largely carried on unde 
the immediate protection of the De 
Veres, Earls of Oxford and High Cham- 
herlains of England. The chief glory 
and interest of the exterior is the 
elaborate on which is carved 


once the 
Giuild that 
manulacture ol 
blue cloths were 


eornel post, 
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a small full length 
efigy of John, the 15th 
Earl, its noble founder, 
in plate armour. He 
stands on a pedestal 
or buttress beneath a 
cusped and crocketted 
canopy, the underside 
of which is groined in 
imitation of 
vaulting. In his right 
hand he grasps a dis- 
taff on which may be 
seen some unspun varn, 
and in his left bears 
the seroll or charter 
of the guild. The post 
Is richly decorated with 
much tracery and 
Tudor floriations. 


stone 


The building occu- 


commanding 


pies a 

position on the south 
side of the Market 
Square, and has a 
frontage of 48 feet, 
and 27 feet to Lady 
Street. In later days 


the Guildhall was used 
prison and work- 
and finally as a 
granary and wool store 
As a prison it sheltered 
for two days that most 


of all Suffolk 


as a 
house, 


famous 


martyrs the Rever- 
end Rowland Taylor, 
Rector of Hadleigh 


who met his death on 
Oldham Green in 1555. 


At this time the prison 
Note the fine appears to have been 
in bad repair, and 


certain 

having escaped, the matter was reported 

to the magistrates, who did not go to 

the trouble of having the place repaired, 

but instead sent the jailor some thumb- 
screws to secure those who remained! 

A visitor of to-day ts likely to contrast 


prisoners 


the almost dead stillness of the Market 
Square on which the Guildhall fronts 
with the busy scenes that must have 


occurred here in days gone by. It is 
difficult to realize that this sleepy town 
had known days when its streets were 
filled with men in armour; “that it had 
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with 


peed 


packed 


cheering throngs when 


Queen Bess had hon- 
oured Sir William 
Spring with a visit in 
1578” what time 


there had been to greet 


her ‘‘two hundred 
voung gentlemen 
cladde all in white 
velvet coates, three 


hundred of the grave 
sort apparelled in black 
velvet with 
fifteen hundred serving 


eoates 


men more on horse- 


backe, well and bravely 


in good order ready to 


recelve the Queen's 
highnesse into Suffolk 
which surely was a 
comely troupe and a 


noble sight to beholde - 


In a short article it 
is impossible to speak 
in detail of the many 
points of interest that 


ire scattered through- 
the town, though 
mention must be 
of the Guild. of 
Lady on Lady Street, 
whose hall was pro- 
hbablv the Woo Hal 


rhis Is how used as a 


out 
made 
oul 


home by 
Wwol kers 


convalescent 
the railway 
\t one time it 
sold, taken down brick 
by brick and beam by 
beam, and hauled away 
by lorry to 


was 


London St. Blaise. the Pat? 
town But it was res- 
cued the society Tol 
the Preservation — of 
Ancient Buildings stepped in, the sale 
was countermanded, and the ancient 
house was restored to its former site. 


So skilfully was the work of replacement 
done that to the unpracticed eve at 
I ast, there Is nothing to show that this 
noble building has so suffered from the 
hands of irreverent destrovers. 

Amongst the celebrities of Lavenham 
may be mentioned the author of *‘The 
National History of Enthusiasm”’ 


Isane Tavlor. who was born here in the 
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vear 1787 His sisters were the writers 
of several well-known hymns, and to 
one of them Jane Tay lon we owe 


those popular verses of childhood days 
“Twinkle, twinkle — little Phe 
Tavlor’s house is still standing though 
in a sad state of repan 

In the early 17th century the 
of Lavenham seems to have fallen away 
when Charles II was King the 
was already decaying. But the 
or many of them, still 


stal 


trade 


and 
town 
grand old houses, 
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remain to make peaceful, sleepy Laven- 
ham, one of the most fascinating and 
picturesque little towns to be found 
in the whole of England to-day. Let 


us hope some national trust, either 
English or American, will buy Laven- 
ham, place it under the care of the 


Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, and never allow a_ house 
to be touched without the approval of 
these experts. 

The popularity of the 
responsible for a long overdue interest 
in English history, antiquities and 
topography, and thousands of intelligent 
men and women are every year (lis- 
covering the country-side for the»selves. 

“The greater the number of people 
with an understanding love for the 
villages and country towns of England”’ 
H. V. Morton, ‘“‘the better seems 
our chance of preserving and handing 
our children the monuments of 
the past, which is clearly a sacred duty.”’ 


motor-car 1s 


Savs 


on to 


v7 , 
/ 


; ; j j j }, , 
ork and Spoonbil piucking a man’s head 


When the public really feels that these 
signposts along the road which the 
English people have followed in the 
course of their development, are not dead 
shells of the past but a living inspiration 
to the present and to the future, and, in 
addition, that they 
interest as part of a 
heritage, then they will have advanced 
a long way towards the preservation of 
such historic Lavenham. 


possess a personal 


common racial 


gems as 
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Floreat Regina 


By Marcaret CompLin 


MGINA, the capital of Saskatche- 
wan, primarily owed its existence 
to the engineers and surveyors 

who united East and West by the great 
transcontinental Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way. When the southern route was 
finally decided upon for the main line 
it became necessary to appoint a new 
eapital for the North West Territories, 
as Battleford, which in 1877 had taken 
the place of the provisional capital 
Livingstone, was not on the railway. 
Fort Qu’Appelle, long the frontier of 
civilization in the West, and Troy, or 
South Qu’Appelle, where a_ party 
Kasterners had taken up land around a 
common railway centre, were bitter 
rivals for the honour. However the 
Government of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Territories 
finally chose for the site of the future 
capital, which was also to be headquarters 


of 


of both the North West Mounted 
Police and the 
Department of 


Affairs 
wind- 
Iie 


Indian 

treeless, 
swept site a1 
the well-worn 
trail between Fort 
Qu’ (ppelle, the 
\oose Jaw Bone, 
and the Hudson’s 


il 


Bay Company 
fort at Wood 
Mountain. Be- 


cause of its proxi- 
mity to the pre- 
cious, if muddy, 
water of Wascana 
Pile O’ Bones 
Creek, the place 
had long been a 
favourite camp- 
ing-ground of fur 





ernor Dewdney was pitched on the bank 
of the creek near the railway bridge, 
close to where Lutheran College stands 
to-day; and a prominent old-timer 
recently stated that the proclamation 
of June 30th., 1882, setting aside the 
Regina Reserve, was likely made 
conspicuous by being fixed to the horns 
of one of the countless buffalo skulls 
literally covering the prairie onevery side. 

Many difficulties appear to have been 
encountered in the selection of a name 
for the embryo capital. The Archives 
of the Legislative Library of Saskatche- 
wan contain two interesting letters on 
the subject from the Marquis of Lorne, 
who writes that the name Regina was 
chosen by the Princess Louise in honour 
Queen Victoria, in to a 
telegram received while they were at 
lunch on the Terrace at Quebec. The 
christening ceremony * the infant 


of response 


ol 


tegina took place when the railway 
reached Pile O’Bones Creek at nine 
o'clock on the 


morning of July 
23rd. 1882. Judge 
Johnson of Mon- 
treal proposed the 
toast “Success 
to Regina, Queen 
CitvofthePlains”’, 
in the presence 
of the Lieutenant 
Governor and 
Mrs. Dewdney 
and many distin- 
guished _ officials 
of the Dominion 
Government, the 
Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the 
Canadian Pacific 
Railway. A band 
of Indians from 
Piapot’s Reserve, 


traders and of worthy of being 
Indian and half- immortalized by 
breed buffalo the brush of 
Ts ; ; Catlin or Paul 
hunte “ . The coat of arms of the City of Regina on the parapet kK no had 
7 he tent ol of the bridge crossing Pile O’ Bones (Wascana Aane who hat 
Lieutenant Gov- Creek. doubtless learned 
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of the arrival of the white man’s Fire on which the sentry was posted to report 


Waggon” through moccasin telegraph, the approach of the herd still overlooks 
watched the ceremony wonderingly. the prairie, and it is possibly the conical 
From time immemorial the level grassy hill mentioned in the Journal of D.W 
Oskana or Many Bones Plain was a fa- Harmon. To the north-west of the 
vourite feedingground ofcountlessbuffalo. — present city of Regina, opposite a famous 
The little creek at Pilot Butte,six miles pound near the site of what is. still 
east of Regina, where the herds ‘‘wallow- known as the Old Crossing, superstitious 
ed in the black ooze of the sloughs”, Indian hunters, believing that the buffalo 
has been dammed up to provide water were loath to forsake the bones of thei 
for railway engines, but the high butte kindred, erected a large pile of the bones 





1 riding party at Government House in 1895 In the group are Miss Marion Mackintosh (M> 
Castellaine Capt. Hill, Miss Bullock (Mrs. H. Maclean), Miss Maud Mackintosh (Mrs. H. B 
UcGivern Ur. Pocklington, Mrs. Bob Fleming, Capt. M. Baker, George Whitmore 

( R ( Tlone veran 
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Phe Le Bu ) ri nad 
thrown aside after the flesh had been 
made into pemmican., Tradition Saves 


that even as late as 1865 this pile was 
at the base 


<x feet high and forty feet 
Isane Cowie. a clerk of the Hudson’s 
saveoat Fort Qu’ Appelle, tells ot a Cree 


Indian who perished near Pile O’ Bones 
during the Christmas se: IN67: 
later in the winter Cowile only saved 
himself from a similar fate by burrowing 
under buffalo blankets. 
The first settler in the Regina district 
who homestead “dl In 


ison ol 


robes and 


was Edward Carss, 


foreground 


September, ISS1, at the junction of the 
Qu’Appelle River and Wascana” or 
Pile O’Bones Creek. On May 24th, 
ISS2, advance party of settlers 
arrived at the Old Crossing; another 
party arrived on June 10th. and built 
sod shanties on the banks of the Creek. 
Tents of later pioneers dotted the prairie 
in the vicinity of the railway bridge, 
near the tent of Governor Dewdney, 
where it was supposed the town would 
be  loeated. But the all-powerful 
Canadian Pacific built their station, 


an 





F] 
irdens 


surrounding th Legislat 
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The order of June 30th., 1882 by the Lieutenant-Governor setting aside the Reserve on which Regina 
was afterwards built. 


which of course located the town, two brought from the bluffs round Edenwold, 
miles east of this site, and crowds of or sold by Indians with Red _ River 
disappointed squatters moved to “The carts, cost twelve dollars a load; and 
Gore’, as the triangular piece of ground coal, which was very difficult to procure, 
on South Railway Street was named. cost twenty five dollars a ton. The 
Mowat Bros., who were already operat- wages of carpenters, blacksmiths, team- 
ing a store in opposition to the Hudson’s sters and all other workers’ were 
Bay at Fort Qu’Appelle, were the first correspondingly high. 

to open for business on the new site, In March, 1883, an Order-in-Council 
and the “hotelkeeper pegged his tent removed the Territorial capital from 
wherever he could dispose of beef, Battleford to Regina, which was 
bacon, bunks and _ beer.”’ A large gazetted as the new e apit: al the following 
packing box served as the makeshift month, and made an incorporated town 
postoffice, and the storekeeper whose in December. It is not on record, 
turn it was to allow the box to stand however, that either Battleford, the 
inside the door of his tent acted as_ disinherited, or Winnipeg, still suffering 
postmaster. The first religious service from the effects of the break of the land 
in Regina was held in the large, striped boom, showed any feelings of cordiality 
restaurant tent of Gowanlock, who towards their young sister, and the 
three years later was a victim of the newspapers of both places published 
Frog Lake massacre. Regina Mary many derisive editorials on the ambitious 
Rowell, the first native Reginian, was youngtown. Regina, nevertheless, had a 


born on December 13th. 1882. ready champion in Nicholas Flood 
It is interesting to note the prices Davin, the founder of The Regina 
paid by the pioneers for the necessities Leader. The name of this brilliant 


of life. A barrel of water cost from Irishman, who in pioneer days had the 
fifty cents to a dollar; bread was_ vision to write: “I am a North West 
twenty five cents a loaf; wood, usually man, and I think the cultivation of 
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Indians, half-breeds and whites used to gather up the piles of buffalo bones covering the prairies around 


Regina 


taste and imagination as important as 
the raising of grain’’, is still remembered 
with affectionate pride. 

Frame houses, churches and more or 
less pretentious public buildings soon 
took the place of the tents of the 
pioneers; arrangements made for digging 
a good town well were doubtless expedit- 
ed when it was discovered that an 
Indian woman had been drowned in 
the well at the station; and Regina 
was reported by a correspondent of 
The London Times as ‘“‘Rivalling even 
the usual spread made by prairie towns.”’ 

The first Government House, built 
in 1883 and demolished in 1910, was a 
long, low “glorified bungalow” 
structed from two ready-made buildings 
shipped from British Columbia, and 
built into one and painted a _ reddish 
colour at Regina. The building was 
not only the official residence of the 
Honourable Edgar Dewdney, but also 
housed various Departments of the 
Government. Other public buildings 
were also long used for diverse purposes, 
notably the Indian Offices on Dewdney 
Avenue where the first Legislative Library 


con- 


They were shipped east for use in refining sugar, or as fertilizer. 


©)Canadian Pacific Railway. 
found a_ precarious shelter. Flimsy 
shelves sagged under the weight of the 
books; overhead was the office of the 
Government Bacteriologist, and beneath 
were rats, guinea pigs and other animals 


necessary in his experiments. One is 
hardly surprised that the Librarian 
rejoiced when the cyclone of 1912 


“perhaps providentially put it out of 
business.” 

In March, 1885, the misguided Half- 
Breeds of northern Saskatchewan rose 
in rebellion, and the horrors of an 
Indian uprising were also feared. The 
final scene in this tragedy took place in 
Regina, when Louis Riel, though ably 
defended by Francois Xavier Lemieux, 


a young lawyer from Quebec, was 
sentenced to death by Judge Hugh 
Richardson. Poundmaker, Big Bear, 


and other unfortunate Indian chiefs were 
also tried at Regina. 

“The point where the railway crosses 
Pile O’Bones Creek’’ was certainly not 
chosen as the site of the capital of the 
Territories because of any beauty of 
situation, and it was not long before 
tree-lovers among the Pioneers instituted 
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»f 


read in 


it tree-planting campaign We 
earliest 


the vellowing the 
history of Regina that “On the 7th. of 
May ISS6 the ft. C;overnor. the Town 


pages ol 


Council, and interested citizens, made 
a big Arbour Day and planted a 
suitable variety of trees.” The Head- 
quarters of the North West Mounted 


Police had been laid out by Inspector 


afterwards Sir Sam Steele. on the 
homestead of Mr George Moffatt two 
miles west of the station, but nothing 


had ever been done towards improving 
the environment of the portable huts 
standing as though at attention around 
the desolate Barrack Square, and many 
Reginians of 1886 were “highly indignant”’ 


when Commissioner Herchmer made 
roads and paths and fenced off the 
Square. He also brought poplars by 
Police teams from the Qu’Appelle 


Valley, and imported Manitoba maples 
from Winnipeg. At a later date Governor 
Forget brought fir trees from Banff to 
beautify the grounds of new Government 


House. 
Possibly Regina was the last place 
in the West in which pemmican was 


f June 30th. 1912 
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vhich cul a wide 


Rind expertenced tn Canada 


made, for that invaluable food was 
included in the rations of Mounted 
Police sent to the Yukon during the 
Bonanza Creek gold rush of 1896. The 
drying, pounding and packing of this 
synthetic pemmican, made of beef not 
buffalo, was under the direction of the 


famous Half-Breed buffalo hunter and 
interpreter Peter Hourie and his wife. 
In the historic vear 1905 an Act of 
the Dominion Parliament divided the 
Territories, and Regina was later made 
the capital of the newly created Province 
of Saskatchewan. In 1909 Earl Grey, 
Governor General of Canada, laid the 
corner-stone of the beautiful Legislative 
Buildings —‘‘an enduring monument to 
the pioneers of the Province.”” Many 
treasures of great historical value are 
in the Library, notably the table round 
which the Fathers of Confederation sat 
during the Quebee Conference of 1864. 
An illustrated booklet issued by the 
Regina Board of Trade in 1911 gives 
proof conclusive of the commercial and 
financial importance of the city described 
as “the undisputed business centre of 
the wheat fields of Canada.’ Land 
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Regina, District of Assinthota, N.W.7 as tt was in 1883-4 


Avenve 784 
Regina Sask. 





Lith Avenue, Regina. In the right foreground are the grounds of the City Hall while down the street 
can be seen the clock tower of the Post Office. 











sll 


values in_ those 


boom days doubled 


and trebled with 
uncanny rapidity 
and banks, trust 


companies and real 


estate offices were 
built “‘where two 
vears ago the un- 


dulating prairie 
grass waved in the 
breeze.” 

On the 30th. of 
June, 1912, Regina 
suffered from the 
greatest tragedy in 
its history the 
most terrific evclo- 
ne that has ever 
been experienced 
in any part of 
(‘anada. Before the 
work of restoration 


was completed 


came the Great 
War, when over 
two thousand 
volunteers Irom 
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The Royal Canadian Mounted Police are intimately 


connected with Regina 
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An officer wtth “ope, 


members of the escort atthe openingof the Legislature 





Regina were 
wounded, and ovel 
five hundred gave 
their lives. 

The spirit of the 
pioneers is still alive 


in the Regina of 
to-day, and the 
arrival of the set- 
tlers of fiftv vears 
ago Was commem- 
orated by the 
World’s Grain 
Exhibition and 


Conference of 1933. 
Sixty vears ago 

the 

prairies surround- 

ing Pile O’Bones 

were hidden as with 

brown 
herds 


limitless 


a shaggy 
blanket by 
of buffalo. 
‘Where once the 
lazy bison lay 
A city glitters in 
the sun today.” 
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e tangible green of early June 
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PART II 
By E. Cuestey ALLEN 














LOWLY, but out over the rocky 
with the In this article, Mr. Allen ives « delightfal ridges, the night- 
inevitab le description of flora and fauna of the hawks dived and 

certainty of the Canadian countryside through the cycle of “zoomed” in the 
marching _ Seasons eT es aoe = , ar gree a bese purple twilight. 
the haze of bursting the asticle continues with the obeniue of Robins were 
buds grew into the June. These sketches depi life ¢ 0 already carrying 
tangible green na 1 and slrean Mich MUR . ¢ food to nests con- 
of early June, and ee ee - cealed in the ever- 
the under light of greens or high 
the forest became crotches of the 
soft as if sifted through a roof of thin hard-woods, and juncos and song spar- 


jade. The little round dises of the wild 
cherry and the long petals of the Indian 
pear fell in miniature snow-squalls upon 
the hillsides. The leaves of the striped 
maple burst their long 
sheaths; the fir tips shed their brown 
scales and spread their soft, pale green 
feathers; and the new, bronzed leaves 
of the aspen pattered in passing breezes 
like miniature, sudden showers. Through 
the aisles of the woods rang the challeng- 
ing call of the ovenbird, and the sedate 
reiteration of the red-eyed vireo; while, 


rose-C( rhe yured 


rows were busy upon like domestic 
duties. Cinnamon ferns were sending 
up their tall, brown, fertile rods from 
the centres of whorls of feathery green 
fronds, star-flowers decked shaded, 
mossy hillocks, pale green clinton: 


thei 
and 


bells hung in clusters above 
varnished, straight-veined 
saucy-faced trilluums peeped from shady 
nooks. The vear was surging 
forward with a flood of yearning life. 

As we stole softly along a woodland 
path we were suddenly met by a burst 


leaves, 


young 


nw 
~ 
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Fro rc} Summer U 
C) National 
of feathered fury. A mother grouse 


flew into ovr very faces, then went 
whining and fluttering away through 
the undergrowth. We had a _ fleeting 


glimpse of a flock of downy, black-and- 
vellow young ones scuttling for cover. 
Stepping back a few waited 
in perfect stillness. Minute after minute 
passed. The wary mother circled about 
us and the sacred spot where her young 
lay concealed, sometimes creeping low, 
with head and tail depressed, sometimes 


paces, we 


stopping an instant to watch us with 
alert gaze, but always uttering that 
warning whine. How long would her 


babies lie concealed amid their black and 
brown and yellow cover? <As_ we 
watched, a small hawk, attracted by 
the whining note of the mother, swooped 





oods. 
Vuseum of Canada 
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down out of the sky 
and sailed just above 
the little clearing. | 
could see his’ dark 
streaked breast, his 
black and gray banded 
tail and even the fiery 
vellow ol his eve. As his 
shadow swept the little 
area where the downy 
grouse lay concealed 
one of them broke 
cover and ran for a 
more shaded nook 
There was a quick 
wheeling of banded 
Wings, a pathetic 
whistling peep, sud- 
denly cut short and 
the little grouse was 
aloft and ove 
the tree-tops. | 
a look at the 
mv companion expect- 
ing to see there a look 
of pitv. But I saw an 
expression of patience 
and sternness: the 
patience of untold ages, 
and the sternness that 
had watched through 
those long ages billions 
of her children perish 


borne 
stole 


face of 


and whole races dis- 
appear, never again to 
return. Had she not, 


in her mysterious way, 
instructed this little 
one in the great law 
of the wild, to freeze into rigid stillness 


in the presence of danger? And had 
he not disregarded her teaching, and 
paid the utmost penalty? Then, too, 


other downy babies, the young ol the 
hawk, must be fed. 

Farther along the path we came upon 
the four glorious wings of a luna moth, 
the most delicately beautiful of all the 
winged wonders which June sends forth 
into her soft twilights. Pale green, and 
edged with lavender, they lay scattered 
upon the brown earth. Near by, among 
the dead leaves, was a newly-opened 
cocoon. Only the night before the moth 
had emerged, had climbed a nearby bush, 
and had spread and dried her wings for 
their maiden flight, when tragedy had 
come upon her little stage in the form 
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of a bat or a 
furred ; 
Involuntarily I asked 
the reason for such 
sudden destruction of 
this exquisite beauty. 


grav- 


shrew 


But no answer came 
except the rippling 
laughter of a ruby- 


crowned kinglet, fairly 
dancing with ecstasy 
at the tip of a high 
larch bough, and slhng- 
ing for the very joy 
of the singing. 
Through the 
June davs we wan- 
dered We 


bloom in 


salt 


Saw the 
rhodora 
purple waves over the 
pasture hills Searcely 
had its 
showered 
the ros\ 


po tals 
when 


long 
dow I 
saucers of the 


How 


kalmia opened 


the bees  gambolled 
over them, tripping 
then stamens, bent 
like tight little bows, 


and dusting themselves 


with pale pollen! 
Stately ranks of irises 
in the low meadow 
lands raised their stiff 
green swords and 
flaunted then blue 
banners: while then 


more retiring cousins 


the blue-eved VTASSCS, 


peeped timid! lTrom low roadside 
ditches. 

The white-winged willets had come 
back, and their shrill eres, * Pill-will- 
willet! Pill-will-willet!” rang across the 
sedgy coves of the mull pond “as thes 
wheeled and dived, or pursued each 
other in the settling of their several 


What marvels of beauty 


romances. 


were those long-tipped, white-banded 
wings raised for a moment. straight 


upward before folding! Often I won- 
dered where the nest could be, and 
spent many an hour searching the 
borders of the pond, till, one day, the 
old woman led me directly away, and 
up into the high dry pasture lands. 
There, where the blackberry, brake and 


goldenrod grew banked against a gray 
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stone wall, a large Pra bird slipped 
away through the tangle, then took 
wing and returned to dive at me with 
scolding CTICS, Here wis the secret: 
a shallow hollow, well hidden in the 
thick cover, lined with dry grass, and 
rOul pointed eggs, greenish-gra\ with 
spots of dark brown and pale purple. 

Then came a memorable day when 


the old woman from under the hill led 
me up the around the 
the lake, over the hardwood ridge and 
into the mysterious country bevond. 
Over the dry pastures the bright 
vellow faces of the little cinquefoil lay 
close to the ground like wild strawberry 
flowers that, by a Midas touch, had 
turned to pure gold; and along 
the edge of the burned clearing rose the 


brook. edge ol 


been 
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The white winged wtilets had come back. 
©) Nova Scotia Burea 


tall spikes of fire-weed buds, with here 
and there a rosy flower at their bases. 
As we climbed the old stone wall the 
pure white faces of blackberry flowers 
peeped out at us from amid new shiny 
leaves. 

At the brook we stopped, and I was 
shown for the first time the funnel- 
shaped silken nets of the caddice flies, 
cunningly placed with their wide mouths 
opening up stream, and their crafty 
builders secreted at their peaks to catch 
such unwary prey as might be swept 
down to them by the stream. 

Along the lower course of the brook, 
in moist grassy hollows, fringed orchids, 
white and purple, stood in regal splen- 
dour; and the pert faces of the lance- 
leaved violet flowers peered from amid 
the wet sedges. Delicate damsel-flies, 
with iridescent wings and bodies banded 
with black, green and blue, shimmered 
in the sun. One settled upon the moist 
surface of a sun-dew leaf, and, as it 
struggled to free itself, the treacherous 
sticky tentacles about the edges of the 
leaf closed over it and held it fast. 

We ascended the brook by a woodland 
path that followed it, now at a little 


u of Information 


distance, now close to its edge. Ahead 
of us the great vellow-and-black-banded 


swallow-tailed butterflies dipped and 
fluttered across the slanting bars of 
sunlight. 


Suddenly, as we entered the deeper 
shade, it came—the grandest rippling 
torrent of bird song to be heard in the 
northern woods. Starting with the low 
soft ripple of a tiny streamlet dripping 
down mossy rocks, it continued in 
gurgles and long-drawn trills, rising 
in pitch and swelling in volume until 
the deep woods seemed to be deluged 
with bird music. Then a short pause, 
and it began again, louder than before, 
but losing none of its sweet melody, and 
ended at least an octave higher than 
it had begun. What could it be? Just 
ahead was a break in the forest where 
trees had been felled the winter before, 
and their tops and branches, now head 
and aromatic in the warm sun, made a 
thick tangle. Here the music seemed to 
centre; and, after a struggle into the 
midst of this chaos, I caught a glimpse 
of a tiny bit of bird life dodging and 
creeping in and out among the brush- 
heaps. (I suspect that my silent com- 
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The tall spikes of hre-weed buds 


panion knew the seeret all the time). 
I crouched, watched, and waited; and 
presently the diminutive bird, brown- 
streaked, and with a ridiculously short 
tail held straight upward, perched at 
the tip of a dead tree-top, and again 
poured out that delicious strain. And 
so I heard and saw my first winter wren; 
and to-day I would walk weary miles 
to hear again his torrent of rippling 
song as I heard it that June day. 

For a full hour we lay in the brushy 
tangle and listened, then wandered up 
stream to the shores of the lake. In the 
swampy coves along its edge the rose- 
coloured were beginning to 
bloom, and pitcher-plants were sending 
up their tall ending in a 
strange nodding flower. Spotted sand- 
pipers teetered along the shore ahead of 
us, or with purling whistles circled out 
over the limpid waters, and we caught 
glimpses of their gray, downy chicks 
scurrying for shelter in the bushes that 
fringed the shore. 

Over the ridge we went, through the 
soft green light under the high hard- 
woods. Here, in the deeper shade, grew 
pale Indian pipes, like ghosts of departed 


pogonias 


stems each 


C) National Museum of Canada 

flowers, or the work of delicate-fingered 
nymphs in white wax; and here grew, 
too, a rare tall orchid, with a spike of 
pale green flowers rising from between 


two great round shiny leaves pressed 
flat against the earth. Delicate twin- 
flower bells, broadly lined with rose, 


fluttered in pairs above their mats of 
creeping vines; and _ single-flowered 
pyrolas breathing from their stars of 
ivory white a rare perfume known only 
to one who will diligently seek it out. 
Our way led down the hill and along 
a path that could searcely be called 
a path, so dim and obscure it was, 
twisting through a tangle of mountain 
maple, moosewood, alder and withe-rod, 
and great fern fronds rising breast high, 
until suddenly we came upon a tiny 
woodland lake. It was scarcely a stone’s 
throw across, and lay still and deep 
and dark. with the billowing green 
rolling down to its edge on every side. 
Why had I never found it before? I 
am sure it had been there ever since the 
world, at least our world of trees and 
flowers, birds and butterflies, had begun. 
But that day, to my childish eyes, it 
looked as new as if fresh poured from 
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the hand of the Omnipotent I turned 
to speak tO my companion about it, but 
had vanished had a way of 
disappearing just when I wished to ask 
her some But there it was, 
like a dark mirror, with the pure white 
the arrow-head 
its margin, groups of whirligig beetles, 
like oval bits of polished pewter, whirling 


she She 
question 


flowers of rising above 


and whirling about each other on its 
still surface, and great green dragon 
fles weaving to and fro above it like 


steel shuttles 

Growing near the margin of the lake 
was a fir tree, long dead, and with its 
branches festooned with that long gray 
lichen which we called ‘old 
beard.’” A tiny warbler fluttered near, a 
new warbler to me, soft gray blue with 
a wash of bronze-vellow on his shoulders 
and a orange brown 
below his vellow throat. He flew to the 
dead fir and disappeared into the very 
heart of a clump of the gray lichen, 
then reappeared and flew off. Here was 
the nest of the parula warbler, one of 
the prettiest secrets of the north woods; 
and, when I climbed the dead fir and 
peeped in, there lay four soft-gray 


man’s 


breast-patch of 
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seemed incredible that 
bird life would soon leav 


nestlings. It 
these bits ot 


their soft, swaying pocket, and long 
before the little lake should be glazed 
by its first transparent ice would be 
flitting about the palm gardens and 


jungles of far South America 


But now midsummer’s dav was past 
The brilliant green ol June had deepened 
into the more mature shade of July 
Summer winds, rolling long waves across 
the grass fields, came away laden with 
the heay Vv scent of clover bloom. \long 
the roadsides purple-headed thistles 


invited gay parties of  silver-spotted 
butterflies, and at evening pale vellow 
primroses unfolded to invite dusk-flving 
moths. 

The high tide of bird music had passed, 
but the faltering choir was still rebuked 
by the vireo, calling all day long from 
the tall shade trees, “Never weary! 
Hear me!”’, and that late-comer the 
goldfinch, in startling dress of jet and 
vellow, had just begun his season of 
song and love-making. 

But already the mowers were leaving 
behind them long ribbons of fallen grass 


across the fields, and in the earliest- 
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mown fields clumps of green clover were 
springing up, quick to take advantage 
of fallen rivals. Late broods of young 
birds, swallows, warblers and sparrows, 
still short-tailed and wearing tufts of 
nestling down, were being fed by their 
But so closely did the marching 
seasons tread upon each other's 
that the advancing hosts of migrants 
were already appearing from the north. 
Over the wide reaches of tidal marshes 
below the village flocks of sandpipers 
appeared in ever increasing numbers, 
wheeling in perfect formation, or settling 
with sweet complacent whistlings to 
feed upon the great brown. stretches 
left by the receding tide. What days we 
spent rowing listlessly or drifting with 
shipped oars upon the winding river and 
watching those visitors from the north! 

August entered with its continued 
pageant of roadside flowers. The rosy 


parents. 
heels 


blooms of the fire-weed that had started 
weeks before at the bases of their long 
stalks and patiently, flower by flower, 
had taken their turns to bloom, were 
now near the pinnacles of their spikes, 
while below them the older seed pods, 
swollen and purple, were almost bursting 
with impatience to send their fluffy 
upon their precarious missions. 
Spireas, pale pink and deep rose, thrust 
their trim pyramids into the air to 
invite a motley host of winged guests. 
Banks of blue vetches were heaped like 
heaving billows against gray stone walls 
and rail fences. Yarrow contributed its 
flat-topped clusters of bloom, ranging 
from dead white to deep magenta. 


seeds 
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Flocks of sand pipers on the tidal marshes. 
©) National Museum of Canada 
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One of a party of stlver-s potted (Monarch) butterflies 


©) National Museum of Canada 


Little bevies of black-eved Susans beck- 
oned immodestly from old neglected 
fields, while stiff prim mullen stalks 
showed more sparingly their scattered 
flowers of pale vellow. The spotted 
jewelweed, or touch-me-not, had devel 
oped its stout, sensitive seed-pods ; 
and, as we passed, the old woman 
touched them mischievously with her 
ever-busy fingers, and smiled as they 
exploded with a snap that sent their 
seeds in all directions. And around and 
above us, as we wandered, the air 
vibrated to the music of the 
long-drawn shrilling of the cicada, the 
dry crackling castanets of the locusts 
rising before us from the hot road, and 
the fine-spun music of the lesser crickets 
and the little meadow grasshoppers. 

But ever, amid all this riot of colour 
and music, I could detect a change in 
the mood of my companion, the old 
woman from under the hill. I could 
feel. rather than see, that her face was 
taking on a look of severity. Patience 
and kindness were there—the patience 
of ages, and the kindness that knows 
how to be unkind. 

A whisper had come to the swallow 
hosts. From dim lofts the fra- 
grant new hay, from the shelter of gable 
peaks and projecting eaves, from tree 
cavities and tunneled sandy banks the 
young broods poured forth, at first on 
hesitating wings, but growing daily in 
aerial dexterity, until, before mid-August 
they were in hundreds on sloping roofs 


insects, 


above 
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or strung like animated beads along 
roadside wires. For a few days we saw 
them, wheeling above the house-tops 
or sitting in chattering conferences, and 
then, one cool morning towards the end 
of the month, they had gone. 

The ovenbirds had long since ceased 
their calling from the high hard woods, 
and the staceato notes of the least 
flyeatchers had become less emphatic 
and then they too had fallen silent. 
Bronzed grackles arose in dark clouds 
from yellowing grain-fields and flocks of 
robins clamored for the ripest berries 
upon the rowan trees. In the deepest 
woods the trilltums were showing their 
single plump red berries each set stiffly 
above its trinity of pointed leaves, while, 
along the roadsides, masses of goldenrod 
and asters blue and white had replaced 
the flowers of earlier August. 

Almost before we were aware of it, 
September had come with her ghostly 
white mists over swamp and meadow; 
and her scouts with their red banners 
had taken their advance stations 
among the maples. The fire-weed burst 
its long purple pods and sent its hosts 
of fluffy seeds adrift to race with thistle- 
down across the golden Autumn skies. 
The warblers, brightest and most varied 
of all the feathered folk, slipped quietly 
away, and were followed by many of 
the sparrows. But other sparrows from 
farther north had come, and would 
remain throughout October. 

October! The 
second childhood of 
the dying year. 
The forests were 
ablaze with glory. 
Maples and 
sumachs flamed 
with red; the 
birches had turned 
toshimmering gold; 
the trembling 
leaves of the pop- 
lars and the silky 
soft needles of the 
larches had faded 
tO a pale vellow 
before their fall: 
oak leaves had 
changed to the 
colour of deep red 
blood: while over 





the rocky barrens In the bare woods of November. jov in the quest! 








rolled the brighter crimson billows of 
the huckleberry. 

And now to us, as we stole silently 
through the enchanted land, came again 
stray snatches of bird song. As if 
anxious to hold and prolong the spirit of 
the season by intriguing it, Orpheus-like 
with music, the birds trilled again. 
A late flock of fox sparrows from the 
north remained a few days and one of the 
silver-fluted minstrels mounted a bare 
sapling and sent through the saddened 
woods the final requiem to Autumn. 

In the bare woods of November we 
still communed, the old woman from 
under the hill and I, though her man- 
ner had become even more severe 
and she often sighed—long, long sighs 
that seemed to come from a = great 
distance and moaned through the trees. 

So through the fast flowing seasons 
and the mystic years of youth we 
journeyed together; and since those 
enchanted days of long ago, as I have 
wandered far from the hill, I have found 
that my companion has wandered too; 
for I have found her in many new fields 
and groves, over strange new hills, and 
by many a lone wilderness lake. And 
in these new and strange places she has 
graciously shown me many more of her 
children. And she has taught me that I, 
too, am one of her children; that to 
obey her is to have abundant life, but 
to ignore her is 
to invite suffering; 
and that some day 
I must give back 
to her the handful 
of clay which she 
has only lent to me 
forso short a time. 

And when that 
day comes may 
I have no fear: for 
then perhaps per- 
haps—she will let 
me look straight 
into her eyes 
and will answer 
the many questions 
that have been 
so long upon my 
lips. But, in the 
meantime, what 














the mountains of Somal 


tland in 
van Valle, 


the 


Prehistoric Somaliland 


By H. W. 

N February, 1931, I returned from my 
fourteenth archaeological expedition 

to Somaliland, where I had made 
discoveries of ancient stone implements 
in 1893. These were, I believe, the first 
found in East Africa, although some had 
been picked up in South Africa in 1866. 
These implements occur at certain 


places on the 
high plateau of 
Somaliland. Some 
appear to me to 


be palawolithic and 


others neolithic, 
and they occur 
almost exclusively 


on the highest 
points of certain 


parts of the plateau. 
Judging by the 
gullies it seems that 
the rainfall in these 


early ages must 
have been much 
heavier than it Is 


at present, and that 


the people lived 

where the imple- 

ments are fOURG. ta eulet ee oe ie 

I believe that at mountain stream 
3 
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that time the lower parts of the country 
were unhealthy and = infested’ with 
dangerous wild animals. During my 
first expeditions there were quantities 
of lions, panthers and hyenas, as well 
as elephants and rhinos. There are not 
many now and the country is healthy, 
owing to the slight rainfall. I believe 
that why the 
implements are 
only found on these 
spots on the higher 
ground. I have been 
in communication 
with numerous 
travellers who have 
made shooting trips 
all over the country 
with the Govern- 
ment Geologist and 
notably with Mr 
H. M. O'Byrne of 
the Customs 
Berbera, who has 
been in the country 


Is 


at 


30 vears; and yet 
no one seems to 
have found many 
Tssutugan Valley. A implements. They 
in the foreground. appear, therefore, 
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Characteristic flora of Somaliland, with native hunters in the foreground 








Vultures roosting in a tree. On the right side of the picture, behind one of the trees, can be seen a giant 
ant-hill. These destructive insects are more dreaded by travellers than any of the large animals 
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of the many hand-axes and other prehistoric implements found by Mr Seton-Karr tn Somaliland 
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not to be common. 
After my first visits 
some of the Somalis 
I had with me 
collected a few and 
them Somali 
names such as 
“mama” or the 
crusher, ‘“‘dohun’”’ 
a cutter or knife, 
‘“farhut” a throw- 
ing stone, but 
nothing worth 
keeping, having 
apparently gone to 
places I had already 
searched. 

Sir John Evans 
in his “Ancient 
Stone Implements 
of Great Britain” 
says of my dis- 
coveries that “‘their 
great interest con- 
sists in the identity 
of form of the im- 
plements with those 
found in the 


gave 


got 





( 


Somallts 


he 


Pleistocene 


\NADIAN 


remembered, is on the 


group of 


crossing 


deposits of 
North Western Europe, and elsewhere. 
Anyone comparing the implements from 


to Aden. 


the famous coaling station 


Somaliland, 


il 


south side of the 
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Wilt 


Gulf 


iden, and its eastern end is almost opposite 


Somali camelmen beside the camp 


such widely sepa- 
rated localities, the 
one with the other, 
must feel that if 
they have not 
actually been made 
by the same race of 


men there must 
have been some 
contact of the 
closest kind 
between the races 


who manufactured 
implements of such 
identical forms. 
Those from Somali- 
land are in both 
flint (much whiten- 
ed and decomposed 
by exposure) and 
in quartzite, but the 


implements made 
from the two 
materials are 


almost indistin- 
guishable in form 
That the eradle of 


the human race must have been situated 
in some part of the world where the 
climate was genial and the means of 
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Cameis are sttli the 


subsistence readily obtained seems almost 
self-evident; and that 


in Somaliland may 
the course by which 
such as it was, if 
not indeed the 
human race, pro- 
ceeded west ward 
from its early home 


in the East, is a 
fair subject for 
speculation. But 
under any cir- 
cumstances this 
discovery aids in 
bridging over the 


interval between 
Paleolithic man in 
Britain and in 
India, and adds 
another link to the 
chain of evidence 
by which the orig- 
inal cradle of the 
human race may 
eventually be iden- 
tified and tends to 
prove the unity of 
race between the 


principal means of transport in Somaliland 


now been constructed avatiable for motor cars 


these discoveries in Paleolithic 
serve to elucidate 


human civilization, found under what 


A young kudu caught by Somalis and tied to a tree 


One of the most graceful and attractive of the deer 


famaly 





j 


although several main roads have 


inhabitants of Asia, Africa and Europe 
times.” 

In 1690 a paleolithic hand-axe was 
is now the heart of 


London. In 1797 
Frere found imple- 
ments in Suffolk 
But it was not till 
Boucher de Perthes, 
with Sir John Evans 
and Lord Lubbock, 
took up the dis- 
coveries in 1659 of 
implements in the 
gravels of the 
Somme Valley near 
Amiens that their 
significance was 
appreciated. 
Implements late- 
ly found in Kenya 
Colony have been 
dated roughly at 
the beginning of 
the second major 
pluvial period, 
corresponding with 
the two last glacial 
epochs of Europe. 
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Our Contributors 


Marius Barbeau, who has contributed 
a legend of the Saguenay that has a 
very appropriate Christmas atmosphere, 
well known to readers of the 
Journal and to Canadians generally to 
need any introduction. Mrs Complin, 
an authority on the historical geography 
of the Prairie Provinces, adds a compe- 
tent article on Regina, the capital of 
Saskatchewan, to her valuable study of 


is too 


the life of Cuthbert Grant, Warden of 
the Plains, in the August number. It 
may be worth while to remind readers 


of the Journal that articles have from 
time to time been published on Ottawa, 


Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Halifax 
St John, Charlottetown, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Kingston, Goderich, Niag- 


ara,and that similararticles by competent 
writers will follow on other Canadian 
cities and towns. The charmingly 
written article by Mr E. Chesley Allen 
of Halifax, published under the title 
Under the Hill, continues and completes 
that which appeared in November. 
Philip J. Turner, whose articles on Old 
English Inns and Parish Churches in 
England will be remembered, describes 
in this number one of the most pictur- 
esque of English villages, Lavenham. 
George Whiteley, whose delight it is 
to wander about familiar and unfamiliar 
streets of New York, has given us the 
benefit of his impressions. Mr Seton- 
Karr’s reputation as an authority on 
prehistoric life in Somaliland lends value 
to his short article 


Another Year Passes 


This number completes the ninth 
volume of the Journal. It was born in 
May, 1930, when the economic wave, 


having climbed to unprecedented heights, 
was already on its way down hill. No 
one believed at that time that it was 
anything more than a temporary check. 
just as no one had believed that the War 


would or could last more than a few 
months. The Journal found itself 
sliding. with the rest of the modern 


down. It 
because 


world, down down was 
difficult to keep afloat, that 
sickening slope had a way of engulfing 
the unwary and the timid, and even a 
good many who were neither, but were 
the victims of a combination of cir- 
cumstances. The Journal had nothing 
much but its stout heart. Unlike many 
of its contemporaries, it had no financial 
reserves: no subsidies from CGovern- 
mental or any other source; nothing but 
the very limited members. 
It kept on the surface mainly because 
the members of the Society believed in 
it and loyally supported it in spite of 
the increasing difficulties of their own 
economic lives. It was actually sucked 
under for a brief time owing to the 
inexperience of its publishers, but was 
too buoyant to stay under, even though 
a good deal of water had been taken 
aboard by reason of their failure. A 
new publisher took charge of the engine 
room, the same captain was still on 
the bridge, and the Journal continued 
its vovage, with the advantage of hard- 
won experience. That was two full 
vears ago. The depression, instead of 
petering out in a few months, is still 
with us, though we all hope and believe 
that the bottom of the long slide down- 
hill has been reached and passed and 
that the world is now climbing very 
slowly up-hill. It is a matter for congra- 
tulation to every member of the Canadian 
Geographical Society that its magazine 
has weathered the worst financial storm 
in history. But the time has not come, 
and in fact will never come, when the 
Journal can get along without the 
whole-hearted support of the members 
of the Society. Some have felt it 
necessary to discontinue their sub- 
scriptions, because of the difficulty of 
stretching a dollar of income so that it 
will cover a dollar and a half of expendi- 
ture. That is a problem that each 
member must decide for himself, but 
it is worth considering if the work the 
Society and its Journal are doing for 
important enough to 


fees of its 


Canada is. not 
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Your English friends smoke W.D. & 
H. O. Wills’ Gold Flakes because these 
cigarettes alone measure up to their 
critical standards of traditional English 
quality . . . fragrant Virginias that are 
always mild and cool . . . “the cream of 
the crop”’ in cigarettes that are well and 
firmly made. Canadians with similarly 
discriminating tastes naturally prefer 


Gold Flakes. 


Ww. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 
CIGARETTE 


Pocket tin of fifty —55 cents 
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warrant the expenditure of $3 a vear, 
even though we are all still travelling 
in hard times. 

* * * 

The Editor joins the Officers of the 
Society and its other Directors’ in 
wishing their fellow-members a Very 
Happy Christmas. We can think of no 
more appropriate or worth-while New 
Year’s resolution than a determination 
to back the Journal. Those of you who 
have dropped out, while still convinced 
of the soundness of the Society’s policy, 
can help more than you imagine by 
again becoming members, and those 
who are still on the Society's list can 
put new life and strength into the Journal 
by pointing out to their friends that a 
very small expenditure will not only 
bring them each month a magazine 
packed with information on a variety 
of subjects and presented in attractive 
form, but will also bring them into a 
nation-wide fellowship that is doing 
a public service the importance of which 
it would be hard to over-estimate. How 


highly that service is appreciated is 
proved by the fact that among the 
Society’s members are counted the 


Governor General, the leaders of all the 
political parties in the Dominion 
members of the faculties of Canadian 
universities, teachers of high schools 
and public lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, engineers, merchants, farm- 
ers, in fact thinking and public-spirited 
Canadians of every walk of life. What 
these men and women have thought 
worthy of support is surely the kind 
of thing that any sight-minded Canadian 
cannot afford to look at from the 
outside. 


schools. 


Forthcoming Articles 

A peculiarly timely article, to be 
published in the January number, is 
one on the Saar by Dr H. A. Bauer, 
President of Lower Columbia Junior 
College, Longview, Washington. Dr 
Bauer, who has contributed technical 
articles to the Geographical Review and 
other magazines, has made extended 
journeys through the Saar country, 
and writes with authority. Members of 
the Society will be interested in what 
he has to say about a region that is 
to-day very much in the public eye. 
The plebiscite, it will be remembered, 
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is expected to be taken on January 
13th. Not the least admirable quality 
of Dr Bauer’s article is the carefully 
detached way in which he handles an 
extremely controversial subject. 
Gold on Athabaska 

The reported discovery of rich gold 
deposits on the north side of Lake 
Athabaska recalls a report by Dr 
Charles Camsell, President of the Society, 
based on his exploration of 1914. “This 
area of rock” he the most 
promising in the whole region traversed 
in which to prospect for economic 
minerals, and it is quite possible that 
careful prospecting may prove that 
some of the quartz veins are gold 
bearing.”” The north shore of Athabaska 
is to-day more accessible than many of 
the mining camps of Northern Ontario 
and Northern Quebec. A railway runs 
from Edmonton to Waterways, near the 
junction of the Clearwater and the 
Athabaska, and from there water craft 
ply to the lake. It is also possible now 
to reach the north shore from Edmonton 
by air in a couple of hours. Lake 
Athabaska was surveyed a few years 
ago by the Topographical Survey of 
Canada, and is now laid down on official 
maps with comparative accuracy. Fort 
Chipewyan, one of the most famous of 
western trading posts, stands on a rocky 
point not far from the outlet of the 
lake, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
maintains another post, Fond du Lac 
at the eastern end of the lake. 


savs “is 


Shuswap Lake 

A Dominion Government map of the 
area surrounding this remarkable lake 
in southern British Columbia has now 
been made available for those interested 
in the country, either from the point of 
view of recreation or industry. The 
lake sends its far-flung arms in several 
directions, and is easily reached, being 
on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Large parts of the 
area have been set apart by the British 
Columbia Government as forest reserva- 
tions to protect the timber. Sheep and 
cattle ranching is carried on in the 
valleys, as well as dairying and fruit 
culture, and there is the possibility of 
water-power development particularly 
on the Adams river which discharges 
the water of Adams lake into Shuswap. 
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@ He said to me— what is the exact 


meaning of ‘discrimination’. . ? 
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@ I said to him— you wouldn't 
understand if I told you. Otherwise 
you'd be drinking Johnnie Walker ! 


JOHNNIE WALKER—BORN 1820... AND STILL GOING STRONG... ! 
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Algonquin Park 


In addition to the various National 
Parks maintained by the Dominion 
Government, there are in Canada a 
number of similar reservations for which 
other of the Provinces is re- 
sponsible. Reference has been made in 
columns from time to time of 
Parks in Quebec, British 
and Nova Scotia. Ontario’s 


one or 


these 
Provincial! 
Columbia 


great public playground is Algonquin 
Park, of which a new map has lately 
been published by the Topographical 


and Air Survey Bureau of Canada. 

Algonquin Park, which has an 
of nearly 3000 square miles. or approx- 
imately 70 miles from east to west and 
34 from north to south, about 
equidistant from Parry Sound on Geor- 
gian Bay and Pembroke on the Ottawa 
river. It is a beautiful area of wild 
country, of pine forests, with innumer- 
able rapid streams, lakes and _ islands, 
splendid fishing, beaver, deer and other 
wild life to be shot with the camera, 
where men and women can gain rest 
and strength in air that is not con- 
taminated with the stale smells of the 
city and human nerves have release from 


area 


lies 


its sounds. 

The Petawawa. Madawaska and other 
rivers cross the Park, and there are any 
number of attractive canoe routes to the 


various lakes. Experienced guides are 


available for those who need them, and 
the Park is eontrolled by a superin- 
tendent and staff of rangers’ with 


aeroplane equipment. Two lines of rail- 
way, one in the southern part and the 
other in the north, give convenient 
access from Toronto, Ottawa and other 
cities. 


Richelieu River 


One of the principal 
province of Quebec, and _ for 
generations the principal thoroughfare 
between the lroquois country and the 
valley of the St Lawrence, and between 
New England and New France, in peace 
as well as in war. It rises in Bennington 
County, Vermont, and flows through the 


rivers of the 
many 


southern counties of Quebee into the 
St Lawrence, after a course of 210 miles. 


It was discovered by Champlain in 
1609, who in that year ascended the 
river to Lake Champlain. It was first 


known as the Riviére des [roquois, and 
at different times has borne the names of 
Chambly, St. Louis and Sorel. It 
figured in the Indian wars, the Seven 
Years War, the American Invasion and 
the Rebellion of 1837-38. Forts Cham- 
bly, Sorel and Lennox stand on its 
banks. The first railway in Canada ran 
from the Richelieu near its outlet from 
Lake Champlain to the St Lawrence 
opposite Montreal. The Chambly Canal. 
on the Richelieu. originally built be- 
tween 1831 and 1843 and enlarged in 
IS5S8, had been advocated as early as 
1775 by Silas Deane of Connecticut. 
The St Ours Lock and Dam, 

the Richelieu, were built between 
and 1849. 


also on 


IS44 


Nakina District 


A large part of Ontario lies north of 
lake Superior and of this great region a 
considerable portion is only sketched 
rather than mapped. Back from the 
main waterways exploration is difficult 
and in wooded country ordinary survey- 
ing operations are necessarily — slow. 
During recent vears, however, a 
deal of this country has been covered 
by maps prepared from air photographs 
by the Topographica! Surveys of Canada. 
The latest is the Nakina sheet, which in- 
cludes country northeast of lake Nipigon 
and crossed by the Canadian National 
Railways. An intermediate aerodrome 
of the Trans-Canada air route is unde: 
construction at this point as well as two 
others, also shown on the map, at Grant 
and Kowkash. This work is being done 
under the Federal relief programme 
supervised by the Department — of 
National Defence. 

Interesting canoe trips can be made 
starting in at Grant, Twin Lakes. 
Nakina, Cavell, Tashota, Ombabika or 
other points. The waters of the Drown- 
ing river, Little Current river, Ombabika 


good 
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river or the Ogoki river to the north take 
one through a country interesting to the 
canoeist and camper. The whole region 
is dotted with lakes, some of fair size 
such as Esnagami, O'Sullivan, and Meta, 
while others range in size down to small 
ponds which feed the tributaries of the 
rivers which form a network throughout 
the region. It is an excellent country 
for the canoeist who delights in the swing 
of the paddle, the trials of the portages, 


the songs of the rapids and the joys of 


woodland camps. 

The entire territory is of special 
interest to sportsmen. Practically all 
waters are well stocked with fish inelud- 
ing brook trout. lake trout 
northern pike, pickere! sturgeon and 
white fish. Moose are plentiful through- 
out the entire district while deer are in 
fair quantitv in the southern portion 
Bear are also found. This is one of the 
best sections in Ontario for caribou but 
at present protected 


great 


these animals are 
hy close season. The small game in- 
cludes spruce partridge and grey par- 
tridge (ruffed grouse). Ducks are also 
plentiful during migration. The Nipigon- 
Onaman Crown Game Preserve ts located 
in the south western part ol the district 
and no hunting ts allowed in that area, 
but fishing is permissible. The Canadian 
National Railways main line gives access 
to the territory and practically any 
station between Jobrin and Ombabika 
would be a suitable detraining point for 
sportsmen At a number of these points 
there are located reliable outfitters who 
are prepared to furnish tents, 
outfits and provisions as well as the 
services of reliable guides for trips to 
any part of the territory 


boats, 


Lake Superior 

With its area of 31,810 square miles 
Lake Superior is the largest body of 
fresh water on the globe. There is no 
certainty as to who first discovered the 
lake Ktienne Bradlé, there is 
to believe, may have reached the eastern 
end in 1622. Several of the Jesuit 
miussionaries penetrated to the shores of 
the lake in the next quarter of a century 
Jogues and Raymbault preached the 
faith at what was later known as Sault 
Ste Marie in 1641; Ménard attempted to 
found a mission on the south shore in 
1661; and a few vears later Jean Claude 
Allouez established a mission on Chequa- 
megon Bay, and named the lake Lae 


reason 
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Enjoy 
Winter in 


CANADA'S 
EVERGREEN 
PLAYGROUND 


GO WEST se this 
Winter! Bask in the 
sunshine and flowers of 
Island, 


where the climate 





; 
Vancouver 





parallels the climatic 
optimum tempered 
by the Japan current 
Enjoy, too, year-round 
golf on championship 
courses, riding, fishing, 
yachting, motoring, 
tennis swim in the 
Crystal Garden, the 
popular glass-covered, 
warm sea-water pool 














Spend your Winter holiday at the picturesque 
EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, a Canadian 
Pacific hostelry the charming social 
centre of Canada’s Evergreen Playground. 
The Old-English Yuletide Festivities over 
Christmas-New Year bid you a joyous wel- 
come. Enter in the EMPRESS Mid-Winter 
Golf Tournament February 18-23, 1935. 


SPECIAL WINTER RATES 
in effect till April 30, 1935 


Monthly Rate—For stay of one month or longer 
Single with bath, $67.50 up, double (2 persons) $90 up 
Day Rate—For stay of two weeks or longer. Single 
with bath, $3.00 up; double (2 persons) $4.50 up 

Day Visit Rate—Single with bath, $3.50 up. Meals 
at Popular Prices 


While in Vancouver make vour home 
at HOTEL VANCOUVER—high in 
standard, low in cost 

Low rail fares to Vancouver. Victoria, 
B.C. and Seattle. Tickets good going 
Dec. 15 to Feb. 28 Return limit 
April 30. Stop-over allowed at all 
intermediate points 





Full information from Hotel Managers 
or any Canadian Pacific Agent 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 











Tracy, after the Marquis de Tracy, at 
that time commander-in-chief of all 
the French dominions in America. Pierre 
Esprit Radisson and his _brother-in- 
law Ménard Chouart reached the western 
end of the lake in 1661; and Daniel 
Greysolon Du Lhut explored the western 
shores in 1678. The city of Duluth was 
named after him. From that time a 
stream of explorers, missionaries and 
fur-traders travelled west and east 
through Lake Superior, sometimes fol- 
lowing the south shore, sometimes the 
more difficult north shore, on their way 
to and from the vast region to the west. 
Earliest means of travel was by canoe. 
In 1737 La Ronde built the first sailing 
vessel at Sault Ste Marie, where the 
first mission has been established in 
1668. La Ronde used his ship in connee- 
tion with the search for copper mines. 
In 1771 Alexander Henry built a sloop 
of 40 tons at Point aux Pins, also used 
in exploring for copper. In 1786 the 
North West Company built a schooner 
on Lake Superior. This was the begin- 
ning of water traffic on Lake Superior, 
which to-day has developed into fleets 
of gigantic steam freighters carrying an 
enormous annual tonnage. 


Lake Louise 

As a contrast to Lake Superior, 
consider this exquisite mountain lake in 
the heart of the Rockies, a few miles 
west of Banff: so small that it might be 
hidden in a corner of Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior. When a famous traveller 
stood on the shore of Lake Louise, he 
turned to his friend and said, “I have 
travelled in almost every country under 
heaven, yet I have never seen so perfect 
a picture as this.”” If one ventured to 
compare these works of nature with 
works of man, one might say that Lake 
Louise is the Taj Mahal and Lake 
Superior the pyramid of Cheops. 
Lake Superior is magnificent, awe- 
inspiring, almost terrifying in the midst 
of a storm. Lake Louise is something 
that leaves the visitor breathless and 
speechless. It was named after the 
Princess Louise, when she lived in 
Canada as wife of the Governor General, 
then Marquess of Lorne. The first 
recorded visit is that of the late Tom 
Wilson, Rocky Mountain guide, in 1882. 
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Russia then Tibet. By Robert 
Toronto: Macmillan Company 
1933. 


First 
B vron 
of Canada 


The writer travelled through Bolshevik 
Russia, from Leningrad to Odessa, and, 
quite independently, paid a visit to 
that difficult land for travellers Tibet. 
His attitude towards Russia ts that of 
one intensely interested in its ancient 
treasures of art and architecture, and 
both repelled and intrigued by the 
amazing experiment that is being tried 
out in that long-suffering land. Tibet 
attracted him by its almost incredible 
aloofness from the Ways ol the modern 
world. Contrasting the two countries, 
both so remote from the every-day life 
and ways of thought of the English- 
speaking world, Mr Byron says: ‘Russia 


presents a sort. ol caricature of the 
West; art, politics, and thought alike 


have derived from Kurope and can only 
be understood in terms of their European 
ancestry. Tibet has no relation § to 
the West whatsoever; the historical 
faculty becomes superfluous; observation 
consists in the assimilation of pure 
novelty.”” One must not forget the 
extraordinarily effective photographic 
illustrations, both of Russia and Tibet. 


> 2 & 

The Wheels of India. By John W. 
Mitchell. Toronto: Thomas Nelson © 
Sons. 1934. $4. 

Mr Mitchell went to India to take a 
position on the staff of the Bengal- 


Nagpur Railway. His story is therefore 
one of modern transportation in India, 
but, while this part of his book is in- 
teresting, the manner in which he tells 
his tale, weaving into the problems of 
railroading the fascinating native life 
of that great land that is more a continent 


than a country, makes it a very real 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject. We travel with him across 


India from Bombay to Caleutta, then 
get a more intimate view of life in parts 
of the Central Provinces and along the 
with a particularly lively 


east coast, 


account of the annual pilgrimage to 
Puri and the Temple of Jagannath, or 
as we taught to spell it, 
Juggernaut. There is much sympathy 
and common sense, as well as a kindly 
humour, in Mr Mitchell’s comments on 
the manners and customs of some of the 


were once 


many types ol people in India. 

Inland Waters of Africa. By S. and 
E. B. Worthington. Toronto: Macmil- 
lan Company of Canada. 1933. $5.25. 
This is the result of two expeditions 

to the great lakes of Kenya and Uganda, 

in which the authors had many oppor- 
tunities of studying the country about 

Lakes Victoria, Albert and Rudolf, the 

characteristics of its people, primitive 

craft and fishing, pelicans, 
storks, cormorants, the tiger fish, ete. 
of all of which they give us an account 
in their book, which very well 
illustrated. One learns incidentally that 
Lake Victoria, as well as Lake Okanagan 
and one of the Seottish lochs, has its 
sea-serpent. The African monster is 
believed by myth-dispelling scientists to 
be nothing more than a_ water-spout, 
which happens to be a very common 
and very dangerous feature of Victoria 
Nvanza. 


crocodiles, 


is also 


x 


The Suez Canal. Its Past, Present and 


Future. By Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold T. 
Wilson. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1933. $4.50. 


There has long been need of a reason- 
ably complete and authoritative account 
of one of the world’s two. greatest 
oceanic canals, and it is provided in 
this book. Sir Arnold Wilson gives us 
the historic background of early canals 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, and 
then describes the long negotiations that 
finally culminated in the building of 


the Suez Canal, due mainly to the 
genius and indomitable courage’ of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Not the least 


interesting part of the book is what the 
author has to say about its probable 
future. 
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GIVE BOOKS 


®DOWN IN NOVA SCOTIA 
By Clara Dennis 


It is one of the most delightful books to 
come to our desk in many a mont 
from the early days the stories which cling 
about farm and field, church and bastion 
orchard and mansion, make the past live 
as a thing of yesterday Halifax 
Chronicle. 2.50 


@IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER 
By H. V. Morton 
By the author of ‘In Search of England’, etc 


The English publisher telephoned us from 
London that 67.000 copies had been 
supplied on the day of publication. This 
is the largest number of copies ever 
subscribed for a book of travel. $2.50 


@ RE-BINDING 


When your valued books become soiled 
or worn, the Ryerson Bindery is ready 
with skilled artisans and prepared with 
the proper and best material to repair or 


to rebind them 


@ LIBRARY SERVICE 


If you are ordering books published by 
more than one firm, order through the 
Ryerson Press Library Department. This 
department will obtain any title in any 
language no matter by whom itis published 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


PUBLISHERS TORONTO 2 
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Membership in the (5 ila ts 


FREE 


Advantages: 
A Liberal Selection of the Best New 
Books at a Saving of 40 to 50 per cent 


Free Premium 


Write For Particular 
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388 Yonge Street 
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In the Steps of the Master. By H. V 
Morton. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1934. $2.50. 


The same qualities that have made 


Mr Morton’s books on england, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales extra- 
ordinarily popular mark this account 


of his wanderings about the Holy Land. 
He has the quality of putting into his 


books, without overcrowding them, an 
amazing amount of information. and 
weaving it into a narrative that holds 


one’s interest from the first page to the 
last. In the Steps of the Master will, 
one ventures to think, compel many 
people to take their neglected Bibles 
down from the book-shelf and = read 
anew many passages that had been 
unintelligible but were now packed with 
life and meaning. It will also arouse in 
many minds the desire to see this land 
that to-day reveals such an amazing 
contrast of ancient practices and modern 
ideas, where the railway and the tele- 
phone. electric light and radio, are 
found side by side with manners and 
customs that have changed hardly at 
all since the days when Christ and his 
Apostles walked the streets of Jerusalem 


or over the Mount of Olives, on the 
banks of Jordan or the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

/ he Romane e of One he By J cy 
Sutherland. Toronto: W. J. Gave © 


Company. 1934. 

Mr Sutherland has compressed into 
less than 250 pages the long and engros- 
sing story of Quebec, under French and 
British rule, from Jacques Cartier to 
Taschereau and from the pri- 
maeval to the Beauharnois Power 
Development, and has done it very well. 
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When answering an advertisement, a mention of 
the fact that you saw it in ‘“Canapian Geocrapn- 
1cat Journac”™ will be appreciated by both the 


advertiser and the Canadian Geographical Society 








CANADIAN 
PACTLE IC 


TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


Are World Currency 


They may be cashed or 
spent the world over— 
and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 





Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. 
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ROWN BROTHERS Super Finish Geo- 

graph covers ire now ready tor volumes 
of six issues \ beautiful artificial leather effect, 
in brown, red, or blue, embossed with gold 


A Volume to Enrich Any Library 


Chey ire stiff, waterproof, and washable 
Sate tor children to has Ihe 
They Are Worth Preserving 
\ volume ol Six issues completely sewn 
the choice of the above colours, and to appear as 
the photograph shown at side—only $3.50, or 
we wil su ises y, to your printer ofr 
bookl 
WHAT TO DO 
Ser f ttance of $3.50 with instructions 
ilso your issues and they will be 
SK your printer r staltionel!l 


Also the same service for 
National Geographics. 


Address 


Book-Binding Department 
Canadian Geographical Journal! 
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LIBRARIES 


Bound Sets of Volumes II-VII 


’ 
abie to oe 


The Publishers aré 


very limited number of complete 


sets of Canadian Geographical Journal covering Volumes II-VI, 


inclusive. These are bound in 


Brown 


srothers handsome covers 


Volumes ITI and III each in separate covers and Volumes IV and V 


and VI and VII combined under two covers 


libraries, schools 
and colleges as individual 
members to secure files of the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal. Once 
the supply is exhausted it will be 
impossible for this opportunity to 
occur again and interested persons 
are therefore urged to place thei 
orders promptly 


opportunity to! 
well as 


This is an exceptional 


The Four Books 
Containing All $25.00 


issues of Volumes 
POST PAID 
Il to VII Inclusive. o 


Single Volumes at $6.35 each 


Send orders to 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


ere loceted in the following Countries 












ARGENTINE REPUBL ISH FREE STATE ANE 
BUENOS Alt NORTHERN IRELAND 

AUSTRALIA DUB 
MEL BOURNE OELFA 
= is ALY 

BELGIUM mall AN When travelling in any one of the countries listed here make a point 
BPS | APAN 

ATR ae nQay of availing yourself of the facilities of your Trade Commissioner's 
nO 08 JAN 

BRITISH MALAYA MEX offices. They are at the disposal of every Canadian 
UNG APORE eu ’ 

CRT WEST ORS ee? ed In each office you will find a mine of useful information awaiting 
rn TonGsT Om NETHERLANDS INDIA you, whether you are interested in simply local business conditions 


or wish an analysis of a particular market. 
Trade statistics and all material pertaining to export trade; informa- 
tion on tariffs, exchange, ship sailing, etc., are all easily accessible 


Use Trade Commission Service. 


Depertment of 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Hon. R. B. HANSON JAMES G. PARMELEE, O.BA 
VUinister Deputy Minister 








* * * * 


You expect certain things in a fine hotel. You 
get all these, of course, at the Pancoast. Yet 
there's an added personal friendliness the 
atmosphere of a private house party on a luxurious 
estate. Private beach and Cabana Club. Ex- 
cellent cuisine, attentive service. Location 
secluded without being isolated —- convenient 
to all sports and amusement centers. American 
Plan in Winter, European in summer. Advisable 


to write or wire for reservations to-day. 
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OPEN ALL YEAR 


Artuur Pancoast, Pres.; NorMAN Pancoast, Mer. 
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Head Office of the Bank in Place d° Armes, Montreal | 




















PERSONALITY... 


Banks, like individuals, have personalities. 
Elements of the personality of Canada's oldest 
bank . . . the Bank of Montreal . . . include 
unwavering strength and conservatism, help- 
ful, efficient service, and thorough knowledge 


of local conditions wherever it is represented. 
BANK OF MONTREAL 
Established 1817 


MODERN, EFFICIENT BANKING SERVICE 


the outcome of 117 years’ successful operation 


MILLION DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS DENOTE CONFIDENCE 








